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NEWS OF. THE “WEEK. 








Lorp Exery’s policy in China has been successful; that is to 
say, the Allies have obtained the objects of the war—by the 
occupation of Pekin. It was clear, while the army was at Taku, 
that nothing short of the occupation of Pekin would convince the 
Mandarins we were in earnest; the fact became more evident at 
Tien-tsin; after the affairs of the 18th and 21st of September, 
the necessity of the step was hourly demonstrated to the Ambas- 
sadors and the Generals. But they do not seem to have been 
eager to close with the capital. An accident came to their aid. 
The French found an unguarded palace and they sacked it. 
Even the country people took a share of the booty. Much of the 
enormous wealth deposited there was wasted by the destroyers ; 
but the complete desolation in which French and Chinese left 
Yuen-min-Yuen made a profound impression on the minds of 
the Mandarins. They were converted at last. The sack of the 
summer palace was supported by the more legitimate operation 
of mounting heavy guns within short range of Pekin. Once on 
the walls of that city, the Allies gained everything; but as they 
were indebted for their first bloodless triumph to the accidental 
capture of the summer palace, so, according to Lord Elgin’s con- 
fession, they owed something at the last moment to the accidental 
codperation of the Russian General Ignatieff. 

The news of the exchange of ratifications and of the march of 
the army from Pekin to Tien-tsin arrived on Saturday evening. 
It came from St. Petersburg. We are still without intelligence 
of the additions made to the treaty, and still want absolute 
knowledge of the fate of the prisoners. Through Russia we ob- 
tain some slight hints of the nature of the treaty, so far as France 
is concerned. From the Russian Government we have some 
news of the prisoners. Nineteen in all, General Ignatieff re- 
ports, have been massacred; among them three French officers 
of high rank, and the correspondent of the 7imes, Mr. Bowlby. 
He was the only man, of all those captured, who had no 
business to be where he was; the only man not engaged 
in carrying out the orders of the Queen’s and Emperor's 
servants. It is still doubtful whether Captain Brabazon, a gal- 
lant and able officer, is included in the nineteen. If he has been 
murdered, the Queen has lost a faithful servant, and the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery one of its brightest ornaments. We trust 
he is saved. Of all the men whose fate was doubtful, Brabazon 
was the man we could least afford to lose. 

The army winters at Tien-tsin. J¢s share in the campaign 
has been most creditable. Nothing has failed. Officers, sol- 
diers, commissariat, all have been perfect. The same cannot be 
said of any expeditionary army ever sent ont before. The Court 
of Pekin has had a lesson ; but the detention of the army is a 
sign that even Lord Elgin is not sure that more coercion will not 
be needed. 


Mr. Buchanan’s Message to Congress on the 3d of December 
amply testifies to the extent and intensity of the strife now agi- 
tating the Union. The larger part is devoted to the subject of 
secession. It contains broad statements in favour of extending 
the area of slavery ; it contends that such extension is legal, and 
it demands the recognition of slavery by name. Ignoring the 
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[ crisis, More than this, while showing that no State has any 
right to secede, Mr. Buchanan implies that any Southern State 
would be justified in secession on revolutionary grounds. His 
| doctrine is that, unless the North surrenders all the points in 
dispute, no human power can maintain the Union. 

This Message has produced a great impression, It is the 
| fullest warrant that has yet appeared for the use of the phrase 
“* irrepressible conflict,” for it is the President of the Union who 
paints the strife in the gloomiest hues, who sanctions revolution- 
ary proceedings, and who proposes a Convention to amend the 
Constitution as a remedy. To such lengths has the conflict 
already gone. 

The meeting of Congress was quiet and reserved. The ele- 
mental forces of coming strife were only collecting together. It 
is a good sign that Mr. Boteler’s motion for a Committee on the 
portion of the Message relating to the perilous state of the 
country was carried so smoothly and by so large a majority. It 
is a bad sign that three Southern Members decline to serve. It 
is a good sign that several States, notably Texas and Georgia, 
will not sanction the calling of State Conventions. It is a bad 
sign that South Carolina is regarded as “‘ out of the Union,” that 
her Senators are absent from Congress, and that her repre- 
sentatives declare they are only present ‘as a mere form ”—a 
phrase some too logical Member interpreted to mean-present to 
receive pay and mileage. It is a good sign that the Senate is 
about to appoint a Committee on the State of the Union. It isa 
bad sign that Vermont would not, as it was reported she would, 
repeal her personal liberty laws. On the whole, the intelligence 
of the last two mails leaves it doubtful whether the Union will 
weather the storm. It does not, happily, depend on the Floyds, 
Thompsons, Cobbs, and Clingmans, but on that powerful mo- 
derate party which rises up on great occasions in all free states. 





At home the festivals of midwinter are telling upon political 
proceedings. Beyond the fact that Parliament is summoned to 
meet “for the despatch of business” on the 5th of February, we 
have nothing to record. Lord Palmerston’s speeches at Romsey 
are hardly political in their scope, except that which handsomely 
recognizes the Volunteers, and points out their intrinsic value as 
a defensive national force. As usual, in his address to the 
Labourers, and in his speech on cottage accommodation for the 
same class, he hits the right nail on the head in plain homely 
language. Nothing can be more certain than that money does 
not constitute the sole return for all money investments, yet 
nothing requires more reiteration. The labourers on an estate 
well supplied with cottages, will be a more powerful and more 
moral race than those on an estate ill supplied. What the 
landowner and farmer save by keeping down cottage accommo- 
dation, and much more, they lose in poor-rates, police-rates, and 
above all in the deterioration of the health of the workmen. But 
this is not yet understood. 

The fétes in honour of Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram are 
no more than they deserve. The Civic Companies and Corpora- 
tion are never seen to better advantage than when they do 
honour to the heroes of England. Lord Clyde has served his 
country through a long life, beginning when fifteen, at Vimeira, 
and ending on the frontiers of Nepaul. Sir James Outram has 
done more than any officer of our day to raise the character of 
his comrades to the knightly level. In Indian history no name 
will shine more brilliantly-on the page than that of Outram. 
We deeply regret that he is suffering from severe illness, and 
fervently trust he may recover and serve his Queen and country 
once more, 

The death of Lord Dalhousie in the prime of life will be lamented 
by all who know how able he was. Short, his career has been 
most distinguished. He was one of the statesmen whom we owe 
to the sagacity of the late Sir Robert Peel; and he has certainly 
warranted, whether at the Board of Trade or in India, all the 
expectations of that great statesman. He is the fourth victim to 
the climate of India—Elphinstone, Wilson, Ward, Dalhousie, 
were all men we can ill-afford to spare, 

Sir Hugh Rose continues to supply proofs of his fitness for the 





Acts of the South, which provoked agitation in the North, Mr. 
Buchanan throws wholly upon the latter the responsibility of the | 





post he oceupies. He has dealt as effectually with mutiny in the 
army as he did with the rebel hosts of Central India, ‘The mu- 
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tinous spirit of the 5th Europeans had risen to a pitch which re- 
quired severe measures. Sir Hugh has caused a mutinous private 
to be shot; he has broken all the non-commissioned officers, and 
has rebuked the commissioned officers in terms they will never 
forget ; and he has sent the men to serve in other regiments, be- 
cause they should not obtain the object of their insubordination 
—a discharge. Had the old Bengal Sepoy army been commanded 
by a Rose, we should have had no mutiny. 





The Emperor of the French has taken another step which 
brings him favour from the British people, and from his own 
subjects—he has abolished passports between England and 
France. As we understand it, after the Ist of January, a 
British subject may enter into and travel over and quit France 
without a passport; a French subject may quit France for Eng- 
land without a passport. This was a needful supplement to 
the Commercial Treaty. But unless Frenchmen have liberty to 
“‘ circulate” in their own country, they will not reap all the 
benefits they might from the stimulus given to commerce and 
trade. The compliment paid to England by the abolition of 
passports in her favour is obvious; but it will be difficult to 
exclude the subjects of other nations, and it has long been de- 
clared that the Emperor has no wish to exclude them. Indeed, 
we may regard the present measure as the thin end of the wedge 
destined to break up that great “‘ passport interest,” which has 
80 long prevailed against the Government. 

M. de Persigny goes on his way, winning golden opinions 
from all sides by reversing the acts of his predecessor and re- 
forming his own office. 





The question of Venetia has assumed fresh prominence. M. 
Grandguillot, in the Constitutionnel, has, if he be now in any 
way officially inspired, given Austria notice to quit. He points 
out the apprehension of Europe; a crisis is approaching in the 
spring ; the Emperor will know how to prevent a struggle with- 
out an object; but the present régime in Venetia is declared to 
be impossible. Austria is reminded that if she knows how pro- 
vinees are gained, she knows also how they are lost—a pretty 
strong hint. And finally, the journalist opines that the Baron 
von Schmerling takes a reasonable view of the situation. M. 
Grandguillot does not write without a purpose, and men will put 
an interpretation on his words. In connexion with this article, 
let the reader bear in mird the fact, that a ‘‘ pamphlet” has been 
published by Dentu, imputed to M. Pereire, which advocates the 
sale of Venetia, and declares it to be ‘‘ the only solution” com- 
patible with peace. It is the close of the year. The Emperor 
selects the festive season for the indication of his intentions. 
Why may not the spring of 1861 be inferred from the menaces 
of the Constituttonnel, and the advice of M. Pereire ? 





Che Eonrt. 

Two Court ceremonials have been held. On Saturday, the Queen held 
a private investiture of the Order of the Bath, investing Sir Charles 
Yorke with the insignia of a Knight Grand Cross ; Major-General Lar- 
cour, Colonel Anthony Sterling, Mr. George Hodges, and Sir Edmund 
Head, with the insignia of Knights Commanders. A number of military 
and civil gentlemen were received as Companions. On Monday, her 
Majesty held a Chapter of the Order of the Garter, where the Duke of 
Newcastle was invested with the blue riband and “George,” and the 
garter was buckled on his knee. At a Privy Council held on the same 
day, Parliament was ordered to be prorogued from the 3d of January 
> the ls of February. Lord Bloomfield was sworn one of the Privy 

ouncil, 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
and Prince Louis of Hesse, went to Aldershot Camp on Wednesday, and 
returned on Thursday to Windsor Castle. A heavy fall of snow pre- 
vented the troops from assembling on parade; but her Majesty drove and 
walked about the camp. ’ 

The list of guests at Windsor “Castle includes the names of the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis Camden, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the 
Marquis of Westminster, the Marquis of Normanby, the Earl Granville, 
the Earl of St. Germans, the Earl of Carlisle, the Earl Spencer, the Earl 
of Clarendon, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Sydney, Lord Palmerston, 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Oxford, the Earl of Ducie, Sir 
Augustus Clifford, and Sir Charles Young. 


Che Aletropalis, 


The Company of Merchant Taylors gave a grand banquet to Lord 
Clyde on Tuesday evening. Covers were laid for 150. ‘The Duke of 
Cambridge returned thanks for the Army, and paid a genial compliment 
to Lord Clyde for his services in India. He also eulogized Sir Hope 
Grant, whose conduct in India deserved well of this country. Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong’s presence suggested a passing allusion to the recent 
inventions in gunnery — 

“* It would ill become me on this occasion to refrain from also expressing 
my sense of the valuable aid which that expedition has received froma recent 
very important invention ig gunnery, Sir William Armstrong has the 
merit of having invented the new gun which has been employed in China, 
and although this is neither the time nor place for drawing comparisons be- 
tween the invention of that distinguished man and the valuable and im- 

ortant improvements effected by others in the same department ; still, as 
weapon has now been tested in the field and has come wel! out of the 











trial, itis, I think, but right to express—and Iam very happy to have this 
a. in Sir William’s presence, of ex ing—my appreciation of 
the great advantage which his genius and skill have conferred alike on the 
army and the country.’ 

Lord Clyde made a simple, manly, and soldierlike speech, in the 
course of which he generously awarded a meed of praise to Lord Can- 
ning— 

Mr, Chairman, your Royal Highness, my lords, and gentlemen, I fee} 
deeply the great honour which you have conferred upon me. ‘There is no- 
thing which is more welcome to the soldier than the esteem and good opi- 
nion of his fellow-citizens. The freedom of this ancient and princely cor- 
poration I gladly accept, and 1 thank you, from the bottom of my heart, for 
your goodness in bestowing it upon me. I have also gratefully to acknow- 
rod the kind and friendly manner in which this distinguished assemblage 
has received the proposal of my health; and here, gentlemen, as a simple 
soldier, I might stop, for a life spent in camps has not made me an orator, 
But his Royal Highness the Commander-in-chief has done me a great 
honour by alluding to me in terms which I could never have anticipated, 
I must, therefore, express to his Royal Highness my grateful sense of the 
warm manner in which he was pleased to speak of my humble services in 
India. His Royal Highness mentioned the fact of my having proceeded to 
that country at very short notice. In doing that, I only obeyed a common 
call of duty ; and there was nothing in it. I went to join an army containing 
many officers and men whom any man might have been justly proud to 
command. His Royal Highness has also paid me a compliment for my 
exertions connected with the fitting-out of the expedition to China. Now, 
mm that respect, I was merely an instrument in the hands of the Governor- 
General, and to that great man—for Lord Canning isa truly great man— 
belongs the credit really due for that service to the country. And, while 
speaking of these matters, let me say I can never forget the singleness of 
heart, the devotion to duty, the manly intrepidity which animated every 
soldier, from the highest to the lowest, in the late Indian campaign. Nor 
must I omit to pay the humble tribute of my admiration to the untiring 
exertions and the fearless behaviour of the civil service of India, whose 
efforts, united to those of the army, were happily instrumental in restoring 
tranquillity to that great dependency.” 

Lord Chelmsford, replying for the House of Peers, eloquently stated 
the grounds of his gratitude, as the father-in-law of Sir John Inglis, to 
Lord Clyde— 

‘* The serviees of my noble and gallant friend are too well known to re- 
quire any eulogy from me. They live in the hearts of his countrymen, and 
will be written in the imperishable records of our history. But, while the 
nation has a debt to pay to the noble and gallant lord which it is anxious 
to discharge, I cannot forbear to avail myself of this opportunity to express 
the deep gratitude which I personally feel to him. I can never forget the 
long and anxious months which I passed, when those who were most dear to 
me were shut up in a narrow space, behind weak and crumbling walls, de- 
fended by a small but gallant band, surrounded by a host of infuriated ene- 
mies thirsting for their blood, despairing of relief, and having nothing be- 
fore them, but the sad alternative of self-destruction, or of falling victims 
to cruelties from which the imagination recoils with horror. You may con- 
ceive what sickness of heart there was in the long-deferred hope of their 
deliverance—how the arrival of every mail was met with the trembling ap- 
prehension, that it might convey tidings that the bitterness of death was 
past ; and with what a burst of heartfelt joy, the glad news was at last re- 
ceived of their rescue, by the skill and courage of one whom I now for the 
first time thus publicly hail as their noble deliverer. You will understand, 
then, how the name of Clyde should be a household word in our families, 
and one associated with every feeling of gratitude and respect. I know 
that the simple and soldier-like spirit of my noble and gallant friend, would 
almost shrink from this public acknowledgment of services which he re- 
gards only as the merest duty ; but that cannot restrain the overflowings 
of a thankful heart, and I cannot but feel how feebly I have expressed on 
this occasion all that I could really desire to testify towards him.’ 

Sir James Outram was prevented from being present, and the ceremony 
of his instalment of a Merchant Taylor, is deferred in consequence of his 
severe indisposition: Lord Clyde was installed and sworn in before the 


banquet. 

A Special Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, to present 
the freedom of the City to Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram. The 
Court itself mustered in great force, but the members were ejected from 
their seats by ladies who mustered in still greater force and conquered 
without an effort, for the evicted quietly took up their places on the floor, 
where they stood in a mass surrounded by the trespassers. Mr. Scott, 
the chamberlain, was the City orator of the day. He referred Lord 
Clyde and Sir James to the names of military heroes who had stood in 
their places to receive the City freedom—Wellington, Beresford, Stuart, 
Hill, and Graham—and summed up the services of Lord Clyde and Sir 
James. Lord Clyde’s reply was similar in terms to his speech at the 
Merchant Taylor’s Hall. General Outram was seated during the pro- 
ceedings at the request of the Lord Mayor, but he rose and uttered a few 
words of acknowledgment. : 

‘* My lord and gentlemen, in my present infirm state of health I am quite 
unable to express as fully or as well as I otherwise might do the extreme 
gratification with which I receive this testimony of your approval of my 
services in India. Gentlemen, I feel the high honour thus conferred on me 
in the same degree which has been so well acknowledged by my noble Lord, 
and I shall ever esteem it as the glory of my life. The bighest distinction 
that could be conferred by this great corporation on a soldier—the gift of a 
sword—has been enhanced in my estimation—if, indeed, anything could er- 
hance so proud a compliment—by being associated on this occasion with my 
beloved and revered late commander, to whom [ feel all the devotion of a 
Highlander of the olden time towards the chief of his clan.” += 

The Lord Mayor gave a grand banquet in the evening. A brilliant 
company assembled. The Duke of Cambridge represented the Army, 
Sir L. M‘Clintock the Navy, and Lord Elcho the Volunteers. The 
Duke spoke of the Volunteers in the most flattering terms. The Lord 
Mayor proposed the health of Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram. Lord 
Clyde himself on this occasion was eloquent; he awarded praises to every 
one associated with him in India— : 

‘* Many here are aware that I was suddenly called upon in this country 
to proceed to India, after the breaking out of the great rebellion, and when 
the death of General Anson had left the post of Commander-in-chief un- 
filled. I arrived in India in August, 1857, and found Delhi in the hands «f 
the rebels; Agra was surrounded; our troops and fellow countrymen and 
countrywomen were besieged in Lucknow, and the whole of the Upper Pro- 
vinces in the possession of the enemy. India, horror-stricken .at the mes- 
sacre of Cawnpore, was looking to Havclock, who had just begun his heroic 
march for the rescue of Lucknow. It was an anxious time to arrive. For- 
unately for England, the destiny of our empire in India was confided to 4 
Governor-General who had a mind and a heart equal to the emergency. 
knew that the army I was called on to command contained officers and men 
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whom any one might be proud to lead, and I felt the strongest reliance that 
the restoration of the Eritish sway was only a work of time. It is not for 
me, in this place, to praise the gallant men whose names have become 
houschold words at home; but I never ean forget the singleness of heart 
and devotion which animated every soldier, from the highest to the lowest. 
(Cheers.) Nor may I forget to render a tribute of hearty admiration for 
the fearless behaviour shown in so many desperate instances by the Civil 
servants of India. (Cheers.) ‘The planters and other private individuals 
who found themselves thrown upon their own resources, and in the midst 
of savage enemies, showed a courage and determination worthy of the high- 
est praise. England may poles with pride to the conduct of her sons in 
that distant country.” (Cheers.) 

Sir James Outram’s illness unfortunately compelled him to be absent. 


Mr. E. Webster read a paper before the Law Amendment Society, 
entitled ‘Observations on the Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, 1856, relating to the expediency of carrying into effect 
the sentence of death before official spectators only, and on a substitute 
for Capital Punishment.” The Report of the Lords’ Committee is in 
favour of executing criminals in the presence of a few persons. But 
Mr. Webster argues, that ‘‘ public executions have a demoralizing effect 
on those who witness them, and it is well ascertained that they do not 
deter evil-minded men from the commission of the crime of murder. 
Contrary to the general belief, the fear of death is not one of the most 
powerful influences operating on the mind of man. It was, on the con- 
trary, one of the weakest. In most instances, he believed, that mur- 
derers are influenced by psychological conditions, and it is vain to expect 
that such persons will be deterred from the commission of murder by the 
fear of the hangman. The time is come when we should east aside our 
prejudices on this subject, and decide it on rational grounds.” 
lieves that the punishment of perpetual imprisonment will afford ample 
security to society. It will be a severer infliction on the murderer him- 
self; at the same time, it will afford him the opportunity of reconciling 
himself with the God whose law he has set at nought. He pointed out 
the evils which arose from the remission of the sentence of death, and 
suggested that a Commission should be appointed. 


He be- | 


| 


Lord Stanley, who was in the chair, said he believes that the state of | 


opinion in the country makes it impossible to abolish the punishment of 
death. If we substitute the irreversible punishment of imprisonment for 


that of death, we will not only deprive the Crown of the power | } mn | I 
| open, Mr. Warde can only say, he heard from every one of his acquaintances 


of pardon, but take from the judge the power of distinguishing be- 
tween the different degrees of criminality. Mr. Webster suggested that 
there might be an appeal to Parliament. He should altogether object to 
that, because Parliament will be the worst house of appeal in a matter of 
this kind, and 600 persons would be too numerous to be responsible for 
the result of their decisions. Then, if the sentence is not to be irrever- 
sible, appeals would be continually made for its remission, as was the case 
in the United States, where the general public taking little interest in 
the result, whilst a few friends are putting a constant pressure on the 
executive, the criminals will be often liberated. There is a great deal to 

e said in favour of private executions, but he doubts if the public fecl- 
ing will sanction that mode of execution. There would be doubts in the 
public mind if the sentence is carried out in some cases, if only a few 
officials are present; if the jury are called on to witness the execution, it 
will still more incline them to pass verdicts of not guilty. If ever pri- 


vate executions are to take place, the best mode will be to have them | 


proved by a coroner's inquest on the dead bodies of the persons executed. 
He believes they were all agreed as to the evils arising from public exe- 
eutions. Mr. Webster stated that the fear of death has no such deterring 
influence as is commonly supposed, and that psychological conditions in- 
fluence the murderer in most cases, That may be true to some extent, 
but then that argument goes to the abolition of all punishment, forif a 
murderer is not influenced by fear of the severer punishment, still less 
will he be influenced by the fear of a minor one. 


Mr. E. T. Smith was sued on Wednesday, in the Court of Exchequer, by 
Mr. Edmund May, the husband of the lady so weil known in operatic circles 
a3 Mademoiselle Jenny Baur, for breach of contract in not allowing the lady 
to perform the part of prima donna in Robin Hood. The Lord Chief Baron, 
strictly construing the words of the contract, held that there was no en- 
gegement of Jenny Baur as Maid Marian; and the plaintiff was therefore 
nonsuited, 

The Judge Ordinary granted a divorce to General Corbet from his wife, 
with whom he arrived in this country from India in July 1859. Captain 
Sadlier was a fellow passenger, and dined with General and Mrs. Corbet at 
Radley’s Hétel, Southampton. Mrs. Corbet retired from the room, it was 
supposed, to visit other lady passengers who were staying in the hotel. The 
General went to bed, and awoke about three o'clock, to find the following 
note upon his dressing-table. ‘‘ Southampton, July 16. I have done you 
the greatest wrong one man can do toanother. Having won her heart, I cannot 
leave her. I have compelled her to fly with me, and I will never part with 
her while Ilive. T. J. Saptrer.” Sir John Lawrence was called as wit- 
ness to prove that General Corbet was a kind husband ; he saw the General 
aud his wife at Lahore in 1857-8 and 9. A decree nisi was granted, with 
costs against Sadlier. 

A most extraordinary case was heard at the Guildhall sitting on Monday, 
in which Hannah Maria Cobden Hooper was plaintiff, and Thomas Charles 
Warde was the defendant. ‘The plaintiff complained that on several occa- 
sions the defendant had assaulted her. There was a count in trover for 
detaining articles of jewellery, and another count for money lent. The 
defendant by his pleas denied that he had been guilty of the assaults, and 
said that the assaults were committed in self-defence. He also denied that 
the jewels were the property of the plaintiff, and as to the money lent, 
alleged payment. The plaintiff replied that the defendant assaulted her 
with more violence than was necessary for the purpose of self-defence. 

Miss oe al originally became acquainted with Mr. Warde at Brighton. 
‘* Mr. Warde met her in the street, Sillowed her to her mother’s door, saw 
her frequently, and ended by proposing that she should come to Clopton as 
nursery governess to the children, who were then resident in their father’s 
house. On the 9th of May, 1848, she left Brighton, and travelled with 
Mr. Warde’s servants and children to Warwickshire. Her mother went 
down to Clopton, and remained there until January, 1849. In that month, 
the children were removed, by an order of Lord Cottenham, and immediately 
afterwards Mr. Warde, seduced the plaintiff. They lived together as 
man and wife, and she went to Paris with him as Mrs. Warde, where, in 
the autumn of the same year, she was c 


an nt being 





fined, the z 
nade in Galignani of the birth as by the lady of Charles Warde, Esq. The 
defendant had four children by her, and she continued to live with him 
until May, 1869, His conduct during the whole of the time was such, that, 


lest he should be thought to exaggerate, he would leave the plaintiff her- 
self to deseribe it. He beat her in the most cruel manner with an archery 
bow, a billiard cue, and a carter’s whip on several occasions, until her life 
was in danger, and the treatment became too intolerable to be borne. TI 
was the outline of the ease. There was an item for money leit, referring to 
80/. of her savings, which he had borrowed in December, 1847, giving her a 
promissory note for 200/., payable three years after date, but giving it upon 


This 











a wrong stamp. There was also an item for jewellery, which, in moments 
of gene rosity, he had given her. She had applied for those artieles, but 
they were refused. Three of her children were kept from he 1 she had 


appealed to him for a provision in vain. There were two or 2 letters 
written by Mr. Warde, which, as they were material, he would read. The 
first was written on the 25th of April, 1860, and was in these terms— 
‘Clopton House. Though Mr. Warde never intended the house in Brighton 
to be appropriated to support Thomas Williams or his child, ho is not serry 
to hear Miss Hooper is selling it for the purpose, and trusts, when John 
Law’s year of absence is due, she will be enabled to bring her conduct 
home to him and others of Mrs. Warde’s agents, that wiil enable him 
(Mr. Warde) to compel them to pay Miss Sutton from 2/. to 3000?., and en- 
able Miss Hooper to return to Clopton @ wiser and a better woman. Mr. 
Warde really prays Mise Hooper to discontinue her childish and unmean- 
ing complaints, she still continued cearer to him than ali the world besides, 
(save his children,) notwithstanding her lawyer’s (Greve’s) opinion of her, 
that she was a most unprincipled creature, who would bring any man t 
foot of scaffold. Three children well and happy, and send love.’ The house 
referred to was a little cottage at Brighton, which Mr. Warde had given 
her. It was worth about 160/., and she had been obliged to sell it to raise 
funds for her support. ‘The reference-to Williams was a wilful fa- 
brication, as the child was Mr. Warde’s child, and the person, 
Suttoa, was a servant girl whom he had taken to live with him as his mis- 
tress. The other letter was dated the +th of May, 1860, and was as follows— 
‘Clopton House, May 4, 1860—Mr. Warde expends above 1007. per annum 
each on his three children by Miss Hooper, “ why, therefore, after leaving 
him should she grudge her successor 100/. a-year for herself and son,”” and 
this too only in case she left Clopton for her (Miss Hooper’s) benefit? Mrs. 
Warde cannot come back, because she (id. est. her conduct) has lost 
150,000/., and the same position is now obtained by Miss Hooper to a less 
extent, still to an extent beyond his means, and, therefore, she should (in- 
stead of four sheets of lies)go fully into any understanding she has had with 
Mrs. Warde’s agents, John Laws, Thomas Williams, Hillier, Lawrence, &c., 
so 28 to enable them to pay off Miss Sutton, and her return if she wishes it. 
It is their affair entirely, and not Mr. Warde’s, and so will be provision for 
all the children under the cireumstances. As to Miss Sutton having her eyes 


and servants that Miss Hooper had left for good, and was living with Tho- 


| mas Williams, and her brother John, the cook, her sister, her aunt, and 
| even Mr. Wright all said she was married, or about to be—she herself wri- 


| under which the cartwhip was used. 


| in vain to get admission to the house. 





ting to same effect. Mr. Warde repeata once and for ever, no charge ean be 
brought save by Miss Hooper, or Mrs. Warde’s agents, as he informed hex 
in January at Mr. Hobbes’s, when she wrote offering to pay all legal costs, 
&e. If Miss Hooper returned and used threats, and told lica, as she writes, 
she would hear of a cartwhip again.’ The use of the cartwhip was avowed, 
and he ealled on the Jury to award the plaintiff ample compensation.” In 
support of this statement of facts, made by Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., the 
plaintitf gave evidence at great length. She detailed the circumstances 
“In April, 1859, I went to Stratford, 
to post a letter to my brother. On my return, I found the house locked up. 
It was between seven and eight o’clock in the evening when I got to the 
house. I continued ringing some time. Mr. Warde came out in in his 
nightshirt and flannel dressing-gown with a cartwhip. He said I hed been 
to Stratford. I said ‘ Yes.’ He said ‘ Posting letters.’ That I denied. 
He said, ‘ Now take this whip,’ and he breke it over me. He struck me 
with it as long as he was able, and then went into the house, leaving m« 
outside lying on the ground. I remained about ten minutes, and then tried 
I took shelter in a cottage at Strat- 
ford that night, and went to an hotel in the same place on the next day. I 
remained in bed three days, and was attended by Mr. Pritchard. In an- 
other part of her evidence, she spoke to the coercion to indace her to sign to 
deed. ‘The police may have come. They were sent for so often that I 
cannot remember. I had the pistols the same day they made me sign 
Hobbes’s dirty deed. I threatened to shoot the police, and would, if they 
had touched me. I did not afterwards ask Mr. Warde to forgive me for my 
violence. I laid the pistols down after one of the policemen went out. It 
was not the same day that I went to the coach-house. The police held the 
deed in their hands, and said I should be hancuffed if I did not sign it.’* 
The plaintiff also admitted some violence of temper on her own part, and 
was severely cross-examined as to her intimacy with Williama, a footman m 
Mr. Warde’s service. 

The case was resumed on Tuesday, when Mr. Warde was examined, aud 
alleged that Miss Hooper was addicted to drinking during the last six 
years, and gave instances of violent conduct on her part. The cart-whip he 
kept in the dining-room to ‘ drive out the eats,” and he struck her with it 
because she hit him as hard as she could. She had thrown candlesticks, 
knives, and forksat him. He did not throw gravy over her, but onee he 
threw everything on the table at her, The Jury found a verdict in favour 
of Miss Hooper—for the jewellery 1002., for the loan 80/., and for the as- 
sault 500/. ; but the Jury suggested that no proceedings should be taken on «a 
promissory note of 200/. 





The affairs of Streatfeild and Co. have again been under investigation in 
the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday and Thursday. On the first day, 
Mr. Schrader, Mr. Patient, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Stacker, Mr. Reder 
of Paris, Mr. Arthur Waring, and Mr. W. G. Gibson, all customers of 
Streatfeild, were examined as to the course of dealing with reference to 
the drawing and renewal of bills. One instance may suffice to show 
the character of the transactions. It appeared from the examination 
of Schrader that the cash advances to Barton commenced in 1851, and had 
continued since that period. The goods sold to Barton since 1851 had been 
of trifling amount. The cash advanced to Messrs. Clarke began in 1849, 
when they were trifling. The first advances to Essary were iu 1850, and 
they had continued since; they were trifling at first. Essary took the tan- 
yard at Chester, and they engaged to assist him. Cash advances to Lafon: 
commenced in 1856. Cash advances to Waring commenced in 1852; in 
1£57, the advances were about 3000/.; in 1856, they were less. In 1858, the 
accommodation advances in connexion with George Schrader were 31,724/. : 
in 1859, 52,9007. ; and in 1860, 21,0007. Lafone’s account showed in 1857 
—bills, 53,873/.; goods had, about 15007. There were two sets of bills 
going about in connexion with Lafone’s account. Mr. Karslake read a 
statement, the accuracy of which was admitted, showing that, while only 
about 32007. was owing by Lafone, there were bills out to the extent of 
about 33,0007. 

The examinations on Thurs?ay commenced with that of Mr. E. L. Wirser; 
one of the clerks of Streatfeild s house; he is also a creditor for 19007. He 
deposed to seeing the entry of the transfer of 10,0002. about a week before 
the bankruptcy. The house stopped on a Saturday; he bought goods on 
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the preceding Friday, but the cheques were dishonoured. Mr. Laurence 
was subjected to a long reéxamination. He gave the history of the firm, 
stated the period of the withdrawal of the late Mr. Streatfeild’s capital, and 
the amounts of his own and Mr. Mortimore’s at various dates. 

** After July, 1849, Streatfeild had no capital in the business. His 
(Laurence’s) capital at that time was about 20,000/. Mortimore’s capital 
at the same period was also about 20,0007. When his (Laurence’s) father 
died, 6000/7. was paid out of his (Laurence’s) capital to his sister. This was 
paid eut ina year ortwo. Having a joint capital of 45,0007. in 1845, the 
capital at the end of 1846 was about 20,000/. At the end of 1847 (the 
year of the ra his (Laurence’s) capital was 10,000/., and Mr. Morti- 
more’s 98707, At the end of that year all the profits (4280/.) were swallowed 
up by losses. Independently of the losses, there was written a sum of 
70007, off cach partner’s — in consequence of a loss of 10,0002. b 
Chaplin. At the end of 1848, the profits were 5160/., the whole of whic 
were transferred to provide for losses. At the end of 1848, his (Laurence’s) 
capital was reduced to 7652/., Mortimore’s capital being 53007. The profits 
in 1849 were 7000/. odd. At the end of 1849, his (Laurence’s) capital was 
4895/., and Mr. Mortimore’s 3290/. At the end of 1850, Mr. Mortimore’s 
capital in this great house of Streatfeild and Co. was 129/, less than nothing. 
It was a fact that Mortimore had not a shilling of capital in 1850. He 
(Laurence) was now surprised to find that such was the fact. No; he 
thought it could not be a fact that Mortimore had not a shilling of capital at 
the end of 1850. He found, referring, that it was so; that he owed the 
business 124/. 12s. 7d. At the end of 1850, his (Laurence’s) capital was 
6758/. This was after having put to the credit of each partner a sum of 
4500/. There were, however, drawings out of the business which had gone 
in payment of purchases of property, including payments on account of rail- 
a | shares.” 

r. Laurence was also examined as to the representations made by him 
to the Bank of London when discounting bills. He denied that he told 
Mr. Marshall that the billsrepresented value. Mr. Linklater—‘* When you 
went to the Bank of London whom did you see >” Bankrupt—‘ Generally 
Mr. Marshall. I saw another gentleman, I think, when I opened the 
account, It was at the request of the other gentleman that I opened the 
account. He wanted me to open the account. There was no necessity for 
an account at the Bank of London. I do not know whether I consented at 
first. Mr. B. (the other gentleman) came down occasionally, but only once 
for the purpose of opening the account. I saw Mr. Marshall shortly after 
the t was opened. I am not aware of any particular conversation 
about my account. They asked me to bevome a director of the bank. I 
am not aware that I had any conversation with Mr. Marshall as to the 
character of the paper taken for discount.’”’ Mr. Link!ater—** Did you ever 
tell Mr. Marshall that the bills you discounted with him represented value ?”’ 
** T never recollect any conversation about bills at all fe never sent in 
bills until we knew that they would take the amount.” Mr. Linklater 
repeated his question several times. Bankrupt—‘‘ My conviction is, that no 
conversation of that kind took place. I wiil not swear it did not, though 
my impression is that it was not so. I never told Mr. Marshall that the 
bills offered to him were drafts against hides sold to the tanners.’”’ Mr. 
Linklater—“ Will you to did not?’ ‘ My impression is that I did 
not.” Mr, Linklater—‘* Will you undertake to swear that you did not?’ 
‘*No.” Mr, Linklater—‘ Did you ever say to Mr. Marshall, ‘ You can’t 
have better paper ; every bill has leather at the bottom of it?’’’ ‘To the 
best of my belief, no.”” Mr. Linklater—‘‘I warn you.”’ ‘ I am desirous to 
— the truth.’”’ Mr. Linklater—*‘ Will you undertake to say no ?”’ ‘* That 

1 the bills had what?”’ Mr. Linklater—‘* That they—i. e. every bill— 
had leather at the bottom of it.”” ‘“‘I did not. I might have said, ‘ Roonat 
bills were generally good.’ No doubt I said so, because the hides could 
not be vended in the process of manufacture.”” Mr. Linklater—Did you 
ever say that the bills taken to the Bank of London were drawn against 
hides or goods >” 

After a dozen questions, the bankrupt at last said he would not swear 
that he did not say so to Mr. Marshall. He introduced Mr. Rider of Paris 
to the Bank of London; Rider accepted for them very largely in 1857, for 
31,0007. Mr. Laurence then gave explanations as to his mode of drawing 
bills—varying the amount ; a bill-book was produced, showing some altcra- 
tion. 

Mr. Marshall was examined. He deposed that Mr. Laurence explained 
the nature of the bills he brought for discount; he explained that they 
were ‘bills drawn upon tanners against hides.”” ‘* When a bill was drawn 
for value received,” Mr. Marshall considered “ it represented commercial 
transactions, and not loans to keep up tottering houses.’’ From his expe- 
rience, he considered it was one oF the duties of a customer not to tender 
the acceptances of parties whom he knew to be insolvent without stating the 
fact; in which case, he would not have discounted the bills. It was the 
duty of Mr. Laurence not to offer such bills as those of Smith, Patient, and 
Smith. By the Court—“ Considered it was the duiy of a customer not to 
offer such bills. If Streatfeild and Co. had told him that they were likely 
to lose 40,0007. by Smith, Patient, and Smith’s bills, they would not have 
discounted that paper. Closed their account with Streatfeild and Co. as 
soon as they ascertained that they were supporting Draper, who had failed. 
Having faith in the bills respecting trade transactions, inquiry was dis- 
armed. Seeing the same names occur over and over again, had no doubt 
oa had made inquiries respecting the acceptors.” 

he Commissioner—‘*‘ What I want to know is this—Suppose a person 

presenting a bill to a banker for discount, knows or suspects that any of the 
parties to the bill will not be able to take it up, at maturity, ought that fact 
to be communicated tothe banker?’’ Witness—‘‘ That is rather a wide 
question.”” The Commissioner—‘‘ Suppose the holder knows that the 
drawer of the bill will take it up and not the acceptor, or has reason to sus- 
pect that the holder will not take it up with his own moneys, should any 
communication be made to you before you assent to the discount?”’ Wit- 
ness—‘* We should not think acustomer would be bound to volunteer, yet if 
he did so, we should think he acted very dishonestly if he told an untruth.” 

Mr. Laurence was again examined after Mr, Marshall, as to his transac- 
tions in discount. Itis unnecessary to detail the particulars, but one cu- 
rious little episode occurred as to the bills of the London Discount Com- 
pany ; letters were read that they would take 10,000/., and again another. 
10,0007. ; and again a teaspoon, were here read. Mr. Lawrance—‘‘ A tea- 
spoon! Whatisthat?”’ ‘ 50007.” Mr. Lawrance—‘t What is a dessert- 
spoon, then?” ‘*10,0007."" Mr. Lawrance—‘t What is a table-spoon>”’ 
** 15,0007." Mr. Lawrance—‘ And a gravy-spoon?” ‘20,000/."" Ex- 
amination continued—‘‘ Mr. Marshall used to send the same message, ‘ Send 
me down a tea—’ meaning a tea-spoon, or 5000/."" The examination was 
djourned to the 9th of January. 





‘* Major’ Chapman, accused last week of obtaining 300/. from the 
Reverend Mr. Poole, upon a contract to sell the advowson of a living in 
Devonshire, at present held by a Mr. Doveton, was discharged on Tuesday, 
Mr. Doveton admitted that some time ago he had a transaction with Chap- 
man as to the sale of the living, and a contract between them was prepared 
but not completed. The money found in his possession was claimed by 
Chapman, but Mr. Paynter refused to make an order. ‘ 

A communication was received on Tuesday, at Newgate, from the Home 





Secretary, intimating that the sentence of death passed on Anne Padfield, is 
commuted to penal servitude for life. 


A fire was discovered on Saturday in a timber erection in the yard of 
Messrs. C. J. Mare and Co, at Millwall. All the neighbouring fire-engines 
were quickly on the spot, but the firemen were refused admission. 


Provinrial. 

Lord Palmerstcn distributed the prizes of the Labourers’ Encourage- 
ment Association at the Townhall, Romsey, on Tuesday. The success- 
ful candidates—men, women, and girls—had a dinner of roast beef and 
plum pudding, which received full justice, as did Lord Palmerston, who, 
when he arrived, was received with loud applause. Prizes were given 
to shepherds for rearing the greatest number of sheep, drivers for never 
returning intoxicated with their teams, and to ploughmen, rickmakers, 
thatchers, seedsmen, and drillmen, and also for length of service, neatness 
of cottages, and garden cultivation ; lastly, one of 30s. to a labourer for 
making the best provision for his marriage. Lord Palmerston made one 
of his usual happy and hearty speeches; he declared that the approba- 
tion of his fellow countrymen ought to be the ambition of every man, 
whatever is his condition in life; he is glad to know that there are many 
deserving men in Romsey, 

** You have, my friends, received prizes among you for all those opera- 
tions which form the basis and foundation of good husbandry, and you 
must be well aware that your vocation is one of the most important of any 
in the community, because the cultivation of the land, the increase of the 
produce of the soil, the supply of food to the nation, are the very founda- 
tion of all national prosperity ; and, unless the skill, perseverance, and in- 
dustry of those employed in cultivating the land are directed to increase 
the produce, to the utmost extent that science will permit—unless these 
qualities are directed to secure the harvest, to protect it when garnered— 
why, we know that all those other interests which are connected with the 
distribution of the produce of industry must fail, because the very founda- 
tion on which they rest will have been insecure and unsound. Therefore, 
my friends, you may feel proud on having attained distinction in your own 
vocation, because you must be conscious that that vocation is entitled to the 
greatest esteem and respect of the whole community.” 

Lord Palmerston then impressed upon his audience the importance of 
rearing their children in a respectable manner. Three ‘honest, hearty, 
British cheers”’ were given for the Premier and Lady Palmerston. There 
was a dinner of the members in the afternoon,—Lord Palmerston presided ; 
in proposing the Queen, he said—* It may not be out of place to remark 
the contrast that exists fortunately between this and some other countries, 
which are not altogether at the other side of the globe, where the Sove- 
reigns have lost the confidence of their subjects, and where, in conse- 
quence, they have also lost the thrones which they occupied.” He next 
proposed ‘the Army, the Navy, and the Volunteers.” He referred to 
the China expedition in proof of the fact that our forces had not deterio- 
rated in skill and bravery : “a better equipped expedition” was never 
planned ; it had harmoniously coéperated with the forces of France, a 
symbol, he hopes, of the friendship between the two countries. Coming 
to the Volunteers, he said— 

“‘The Volunteer Service is one that cannot appeal in the same way as the 
Army and Navy to historical and traditional recollections ; but, if there is 
anything of which this nation has aright to be proud, it is the Volunteer 
movement that has taken place during the course, I may say, of the last 
twelve months. I think there was never a more honourable act on the 
part of the people of any nation than this organization of our Volunteer 
force. It would not be surprising if, at a moment such as happened 
in the great war with France, when an enemy was standing in great 
force on the opposite side of a narrow channel, when invasion was 
daily threatened, and when everything dear to the country and the 
nation was at stake—it could not be surprising that, at such a moment, 
300,000 or 400,600 men should have arrayed themselves in defence 
of the threatened liberties and independence of their country. But in the 
present instance, this Volunteer movement arose out of no such imminent 
danger, but out of a deep and reflecting sense on the part of the people that 
there might be an occasion for the services of such men. They felt that, 
although we were at peace, although there might be no immediate chance 
of danger to the country, yet that there was, nevertheless, wanting an addi- 
tional force in support of the regular Army and Militia ; and these men, 
really amounting, peed to something like 150,000 or 170,000, of all pro- 
fessions, ranks, and occupations, stood forth, devoting their time, spending 
their own money, giving the energies of their minds to the acquirement of 
military tactics. fons glad to say that I heard the other day from that gal- 
lant officer, Colonel M‘Murdo, who is appointed to inspect the force, that 
he was astonished at the proficiency already made. fe said he had al- 
ready inspected 40,000 Volunteers, who were ~~ y fit to take the field, 
and 30,000 more in a very little time would be equally fit to take post in 
line.” 

In proposing prosperity to the Association, Lord Palmerston took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to direct attention to the question of overcrowded 
dwellings— 

** It is true, and has often been said, that persons are Segenty deterred 
from erecting cottages because they do not think they shall obtain an ade- 
quate return for the money theylay out. But I must say I think that is a 
radical and fundamental mistake. A man might as well say that he gets 
no return from his farm buildings, his cattle-sheds, his barns, stables, and 
other out- buildings necessary for the occupation of his farm. Why, he does 
get a return in the manner pointed out by Mr. Dutton, that no farmer of sub- 
stance, capital, skill, and enterprise, will enter upon a farm on which there is 
not all that is necessary for the successful cultivation of that farm. No one 
can expect to let a farm without a good farmhouse and all those buildings I have 
described ; neither will a tenant prudently take a farm which requires a con- 
siderable outlay of money unless he is sure that he will have his labourers at 
hand close to their work, and that he will not lose in their time and in the 
exhaustion of their physical power that which he would lose if they were re- 
quired to walk two or three miles to their work, and the same distance in re- 
turning from their work at night. It is quite impossible that the labourer 
ean do as much work, or do that work as well, if he lives a great way from 
the farm, as if he lived ina comfortable cottage at an easy distance from his 
work. ‘Therefore I contend that those who build cottages do get a return 
for the money they lay out, over and above the shilling a week which, ina 
moral point of view, it is right the labourer should pay, inasmuch as it 
makes him take better care of his cottage, and gives him a feeling of part 
ownership in it. But the landlord has a complete return for the money he 
lays out in getting a better tenant to occupy his farm than he would do if 
there were not houses for the labourers within reasonable distance. That 
company or association which my honourable friend mentions will enable 
those wi might have hesitated before to extend their operations; and I 
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trust, that at no distant time, we shall see all those wretched hovels—of 
which I am sorry to say there are too many in different parts of the country 
—disappear, and that we shall see our labourers lodged as men ought to be 
who have families whom they wish to rear respectably, and whom their 
employers ought to desire to see imbued with feelings of that self-respect 
which invariably leads to good conduct.” 


The Manchester Chamber of Commerce met specially on Wednesday, 
to receive a report on the Commercial Treaty with France. The report 
detailed the steps which the Chamber had taken with reference to the 
negotiation of the treaty through Mr. Cobden. Mr. Edmund Potter, the 
President of the Chamber, praised Mr. Cobden for his exertions : only he 
could have obtained the Treaty; and although Mr. Potter did not like 
the way in which it had been set abou‘, he yet believes that great ad- 
vantage will accrue from it : the duty of the Chamber is to consider it as 
a commercial treaty alone. Mr. Potter condemned the insertion of 
specific duties in the Treaty, and pointed to the message of the American 
President, which recommended specific duties as a consequence of the 
bad example set by France and England in partially abandoning the 
ad valorem scale. Mr. Bazley, M.P., also supported the Treaty as a 
commercial treaty, and is surprised at the coldness with which the 
moncyed interest had received it; on many occasions, the abstraction of 
bullion to pay for the luxuries of France have been inconvenient; our 
imports from France being fifteen millions, which was five millions more 
than our exports. Mr. Bazley warned the country that it should not be 
forgotten that France is already a great manufacturing country, so that 
by suddenly sending an immense quantity of our manufactures, we 
shall inundate the market, and disappoint ourselves. 





Lord Stanhope was elected to represent South Nottinghamshire, on | 
Tuesday. 

The Liberation Society having taken up the challenge of Mr. Disracli, | 
is now engaged in the work of agitation. Lancashire is much excited in | 
consequence of the Easter due proceedings at Accrington. A large public | 
meeting was held at Ashton-under-Lyne on Thursday week, and the tone | 
of the meeting may be collected from the speech of the Reverend J. G. | 
Rogers, B.A., who stated that he had resolved now to codperate with the | 
society for three reasons—first, because of the declaration of the Man- | 
chester clergy that they would not codperate in other matters with those 
who belonged to it; next, because the recent proceedings at Accrington 
showed that there was no guarantee that they would continue to be un- | 
molested at Ashton; and lastly, because the late speech of Mr. Disraeli 
was a challenge to the whole Nonconformist body to stand by their prin- 
ciples, The society is engaged in holding meetings in other parts of the 
country. Mr. Disraeli has precipitated an issue which a month ago was 
distant. 


The Queen has contributed 100 guineas to the fund in aid of the dis- 


hurled the engine down an embankment. The engine struck the parapet 
of a bridge crossing a canal, but did not fall over ; the coupling chains se- 
vered, otherwise the loss of life might have been fearful. Seven persons 
were slightly bruised, but were able to proceed on their journey. 





Foreign and Colonial. 


Buitrd States.—The Thirty-sixth Congress was opened on the 
3rd of December. The galleries were crowded; the Diplomatic Corps 
mustered in full force ; the Senators from South Carolina were not in 
their places, but the members from that State appeared in the House of 
Representatives. On the 4th, the President’s message was delivered to 
the Senate and House, and nearly two hours were occupied in reading it. 
The most important portions are those which relate to the great sub- 
jects of the day— 

The Constitution, Secession, and Slavery. 

The President plunges at once into the subject, commencing thus— 

‘Throughout the year since our last meeting, the country has been 
eminently prosperous in all its material interests. The general health has 
been excellent, our harvests have been abundant, and plenty smiles through- 
out the land. Our commerce and manufactures bave been prosecuted with 
energy and industry, and have yielded fair and ample returns. In short, 
no hation in the tide of time has ever presented a spectacle of greater ma- 
terial prosperity than we have done until within a very recent period. : 

“ Why is it, then, that discontent now so extensively prevails, and the 
Union of the States, which is the source of all these blessings, is threatened 


| with destruction? The long-continued and ~~ interference of the 


Northern people with the question of slavery in the Southern States has at 
length produced its natural effects. The different sections of the Union are 
now arrayed against each other, and the time has arrived, so much dreaded 
by the Father of his Country, when hostile geographical parties have been 


| formed. I have long foreseen and often forewarned my countrymen of the 


now impending danger. This does not proceed solely from the claim on the 
part of Congress or the Territorial Legislatures to exclude slavery from the 
territories, nor from the efforts of different States to defeat the execution of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. All or any of these evils might have been endured 
by the South without danger to the Union (as others have been), in the hope 
that time and reflection might apply the remedy. The immediate peril 
arises not so much from these causes, as from the fact that the incessant and 
violent agitation of the slavery question throughout the North for the last 
quarter of a century, has at length produced its malign influence on the slaves, 
and inspired them with ‘vague notions of freedom. Hence, a sense of 
security no longer exists around the family altar. This feeling of peace at 


| home has given place to apprehensions of servile insurrection. Many a ma- 


tron throughout the South retires at night in dread of what may befall her- 
self and her children before the morning. Should this apprehension of do- 
mestic danger, whether real or imaginary, extend and intensify itself until 
it shall pervade the masses of the Southern people, then disunion will be- 
come inevitable. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and has been 
implanted in the heart of man by his Creator for the wisest purpose ; and no 
political Union, however fraught with blessings and benefits in all other re- 





tressed riband weavers of Coventry and its neighbourhood. Subscrip- 
tions will be received by Jones, Loyd, and Co. ; Smith, Payne, and Co. ; 
Glyn, Mills, and Co.; and by Messrs. Drummond. 

Most distressing accounts continue to be furnished by the public journals 
as to the state of the riband-weavers in and near Coventry. It is estimated 
that 21,488 persons, above the age of twelve years, and 8,157 under that 
age, were employed in the trade. It is impossible to state in words the in- 
tensity of the distress, but the details are of the most harrowing description. 
One family was found who had sold all their furniture, with the exception 
of a table and two or three chairs ; and after making that sacrifice, had only 
a little bread, and a few crusts to eat during two days. Another, after sell- 
ing all their furniture to get food, sold a quart jug, the only article of value 
they had left, to buy a twopenny loaf. ‘These cases are but samples of thou- 
sands of others. Probably never did any district of country look forward to 
80 gloomy a Christmas as that which is now before the people of Coventry. 

A public meeting was held in the Townhall of Birmingham on Monday, to 
take steps for the relief of the distress in Coventry and its neighbourhood, 
2007. was subscribed. A meeting was also held in the Mayor’s parlour at 
Manchester for the same object, and 225/. was subscribed. 

Samuel Twigg was convicted at the Stafford Assizes on Monday, of the 
wilful murder of his wife, on the 23d of July, at Wolverhampton, and was 
sentenced to death. ‘The principal witness against the prisoner was his own 
son, a boy of fifteen years of age, who, on retiring from the witness-box, ad- 
dressing Mr. Baron Wilde, said, ‘* Please, my lord, to have mercy on my 
father.” : 

At the Assizes for the City of Exeter on Monday, Mr. Justice Byles re= 
ceived from the Sheriff a pair of gloves, according to ancient custom, there 
not being a single prisoner for trial. 

The sentence of death passed on Thomas Richardson, for the murder of 
Mr. Brian, at Wyberton, has been commuted to penal servitude for life. 





The dispute between the colliers and the coalowners in the Churchwell 
and Drighlington districts in Yorkshire continues unsettled. A meeting was 
held last week and temperately addressed : the men ask for 5s, a day ‘on 
the bank,” and 5s. Gd., “ straight work.”” But the most noticeable feature 
of the meeting was a suggestion to found and carry on a ** codperative 
colliery.” ‘ 

Seven more bodies have been recovered from the Risca Colliery, and in 
spite of decomposition were recognized. i 

A special train from Sunderland ran into a luggage train. near Brockley 


Whins station, on batter night. The luggage train was knocked olf | 


the line. The occupants of the special train were detained in the snow two 
hours. 

The express from Edinburgh, on arriving at Rugby on Sunday mornings 
came into collision with a goods and cattle train, which was being shunted ; 
the engines were thrown off the lines, several of the cattle trucks were 
smashed, and many of the oxen killed. The Irish mail and other trains 
were retarded. 

A man, name unknown, was knocked down by the down train near North 
Woolwich station on Saturday, and the entire train passed over him, lite- 
rally crushing him to pieces. “From papers found in his pocket, it is thought 
that the deceased caime from Lambeth. 

On Saturday morning, a collision took place between two irains near New 
Cross station. Police Sergeant Knight of the A division and other paseen- 
gers were slightly brujsed by the concussion. 

An accident occurred on the Midland Railway on Saturday. The 1-10 
p-m, train from Doncaster was ten minutes behind time ; bnt was allowed 
to proceed although a fast train from Leeds was then due. Just as the 
Doncaster train entered the main line, the Leeds train came into it, and 





spects, can long continue, if the necessary consequence be to render the 
homes and the firesides of nearly half the parties to it habitually and hope- 
lessly insecure. Sooner or later the bonds of such a Union must be severed. 
It is my conviction that this fatal period has not yet arrived ; and my prayer 
to God is that He would preserve the Constitution and the Union throughout 
all generations.”’ 

Ile then pictures the growing agitation in the Northern States from 
1835 to the present time, and exclains—‘* How easy would it be for the 
American people to settle the Slavery question for ever, and to restore 
peace and harmony to this distracted country! They, and they alone, 
could do it. All that is necessary to accomplish the object, and all for 
which the Slave States have ever contended, is to be let alone, and per- 
mitted to manage their domestic institutions in their own way.” The 
people and not the President is alone able to effect this, Thus he is 
brought to observe and demonstrate that the election of Mr, Lincoln 
“ does not of itself afford a just cause for dissolving the Union.” He 
has been elected according to law. Reason, justice, requires that some 
overt act should be waited for, before revolution would be justifiable. 
Mr. Buchanan deprecates a;prehensions of contingent danger. Mr. Lin- 
coln must be conservative; he must administer the laws. Congress has 
never passed an Act, except the Missouri Compromise, impairing the 
| rights of the South to their property in slaves, and there is no probability 
that Congress will pass such an Act now. Mr. Buchanan combats the 
argument for secession that the rights of the slave-owners to take slaves 
| into the territories have beon denied ; and points out that the Supreme 
| Court has solemnly decided “ that slaves are property, and, like other 
| property, their owners have the right to take them into the common 
| territories.” He shows that Territorial Legislatures have no right to 

forbid slavery, but imputes to the factious temper of the times the exten- 
| sive objection to the decision of the Supreme Court. Neither Congress, 
nor the States, nor the Territorial Legislatures may “‘ annul the sacred 
rights of property Pa 

** The most palpable violations of constitutional duty which have yet been - 
committed consist in the Acts of different State Legislatures to defeat the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. It ought to be remembered, how- 
ever, that for these Acts neither Congress nor any President can justly be 
held responsible. Having been passed in violation of the Federal Constitu 
tion, they are, therefore, null and void. All the Courts, both State and na- 
| tional, before whom the question has arisen, have from the beginning de- 
| clared the Fugitive Slave Law to be constitutional. The single exception 
is that of a slave court in Wisconsin, and this has not only been reversed by 
the proper appellate tribunal, but has met with such universal reprobation 
that there can be no danger from it as a precedent. The validity of this 
law has been established over and over again by the Supreme Court of the 
United States with perfect unanimity. It is founded upon an express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, requiring that fugitive slaves who escape from 
service in one State to another shall be ‘ delivered up’ to their masters. 
Without this provision, it is a well-known historical fact that the Constitu- 
tion itself could never have been adopted by the Convention. In one form 
or other under the Acts of 1793 and 1850, both being substantially the same, 
the Fugitive Slave Law has been the law of the land from the days of 
W ashington until the present moment. Here, then, a clear case is pre 
sented, in which it will be the duty of the next President, as it has been 
my own, to act with vigour in ex: cuting this supreme law against the con- 
flicting enactments of State Legislatures. Should he fail in the perform- 
; ance of this high duty, he will then have manifested a disregard of the Con- 

stitution and laws, to the great injury of the people of nearly one-half of 
the States of the Union. But are we to presume in advance that he will 
thus violate his duty ? This would be at war with every principle of justice 
aud of Christian charity, Let us wait for the overt act, The Fugitive 
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Slave Law has been carried into execution in every contested case since the 
commencement of the present Administration, though often, it is to be re- 
“gretted, with great loss and inconvenience to the master, and with consider- 
able expense to the Government. Let us trust that the State Legislatures 
will repeal their unconstitutional and obnoxious enactments. Unless this 
shall be done without unnecessary delay, it is impossible for any human 
power to save the Union. 

“* The Southern States, standing on the basis of the Constitution, have a 
right to demand this act of justice from the States of the North. Should it 
be refused, then the Constitution, to which all the States are parties, will 
have been wilfully violated by one portion of them in a provision essential 
‘to the domestic security and happinessof the remainder, In that event, the 
injured States, after having first used all peaceful and constitutional means 
to obtain redress, would be justified in revolutionary resistance to the Go- 
vernment of the Union.” 

In a very able and elaborate argument, Mr. Buchanan contends that 
no State has a constitutional right to secede from the Union. He cites 
authorities, going back to the opinions of General Jackson, and further 
still, to those of Mr. Madison, and to the origin of the constitution it- 
self. Ile describes the jurisdiction of the constitution, and demonstrates 
that under it there is no right of secession— 

“It may then be asked,’’ he proceeds, ‘‘ Are the people of the States 
without redress against the tyranny and oppression of the Federal Govern- 
ment? By nomeans. The right of resistance on the part of the governed 
against the oppression of their Governments, cannot be denied. It exists 


independently of all constitutions, and has been exercised at all periods of | gerous. 


Under it, old governments have been destroyed, and 
new ones have taken their plece. It is embodied in strong and express 
language in our own Declaration of Independence. But the distinction 
must ever be observed, that this is revolution against an established Govern- 
ment, and not a voluntary secession from it by virtue of an inherent con- 
stitational right. In short, let us look the danger fairly in the face ; seces- 
sion is neither more nor less than revolution. It may or it may not bea 
justifiable revolution, but still it is revolution.” 

In South Carolina all the Federal officers have resigned, and the Fe- 
deral laws cannot be administered. The Executive is powerless because 
the judicial machinery is gone. But Customs can be collected, and the 
officer in command of the United States forts, purchased by the consent 
cf the Legislature of the States, has been instructed to act on the defen- 
sive. Mr, Buchanan says he has no power to change the relations be- 
tween a State and the Federal Government, no power to compel submis- 
sion, no power to recognize secession. No power has been conferred on 
Congress to declare and make war against a State. Such power was 
expressly refused to the Federal Government by the Convention which 
made. the Constitution. War would effectually destroy the Union by 
preventing reconciliation. Our Union rests upon public opinion. If it 
cannot live in the affections of the people, it must one day perish.” He 
then invokes his countrymen to pause before they destroy “the grandest 
temple which has ever been dedicated to human freedom since the world 
began ;” and he finds a remedy in the Constitution, a remedy tried at 
different critical periods, and always with eminent success— 

“Tt is to be found in the 5th Article providing for its own amendment. 
Under this article, amendments have been proposed by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, and have been ‘ratified by the Lesfihabanen of three- 
fourths of the several States,’ and have, consequently, become parts of the 
Constitution. To this process the counfry is indebted for the clause pro- 
hibiting Congress from passing any law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or of the right of 
petition. To this we are also indebted for the Bill of Rights, which secures 
the people against any abuse of power by the Federal Government. Such 
were the apprehension, justly entertained by the friends of State rights at 
that period, as to have rendered it extremely doubtful whether the Consti- 
tution could have long survived without these amendments. 

“Again, the Constitution was amended by the same process after the 
election of resident Jefferson by the House of Representatives, in Fe- 
bruary 1503. This amendment was rendered necessary to prevent a re- 
currence of the dangers which had seriously threatened the existence of the 
Government during the pendency of that election. The article for its own 
amendment was intended to secure the amicable adjustment of conflicting 
constitutional questions, like the present, which might arise between the 
Grevernments of the States and that of the United States. This appears 
f om contemporaneous history. In this connexion I shall merely call at- 
tention toa few sentences in Mr. Madison's justly celebrated Report, in 
1799, to the Legislature of Virginia. In this he ably and conclusively 
defended the resolutions of the preceding Legislature against the strictures 
of several other State Legislatures. These were mainly founded upon the 
protest of the Virginia Legislature against the ‘Alien and Sedition Acts,’ 
as ‘ palpable and alarming infractions of the constitution.’ In pointing out 
the peaceful and constitutional remedies—and he referred to none other—to 
which the States were authorized to resort on such occasions, he concludes 
by saying ‘that the Legislatures of the States might have made a direct 
representation to Congress with a view to obtain a rescinding of the two of- 
fensive Acts, or they might have represented to their respective Senators in 
Congress their wish that two-thirds thereof would propose an explanatory 
amendment to the constitution; or two-thirds of themselves, if such had 
been their option, might, by an application to Congress, have obtaincd a 
convention for the same object.’ 

“* This is the very course which I earnestly recommend in order to obtain 
an ‘explanatory amendment’ of the constitution on the subject of slavery. 
This might originate with Congress or the State Legislatures, as may be 
deemed wost advisable to attain the object.” 

‘This explanatory amendment might be confined to the final settlement 
of the true construction of the constitution on three special points— 

“* 1, An express recognition of the right of property in slaves in the States 
«where it now exists or may hereafter exist. 

“2. The duty of protecting this right in all the common territories 
throughout their territorial existence, and until they shall be admitted as 
States gato the Union, with or without slavery, as their constitutions may 
prescribe. 

**3. A like recognition of the right of the master to have his slave, who 
has escaped from one State to another, restored and ‘ delivered up’ to him, 
and of the validity of the Fugitive Slave Law enacted for this purpose, to- 
gether with a declaration that all State laws impairing or defeating this 
right are violations of the constitution, and are consequently null and void. 

“*It may be objected that this construction of the constitution has already 
been settled by the Supreme Court of the United States, and what more 
ought to be required? The answer is that a very large proportion of the 
people of the United States still contest the correctness of this decision, and 
never will cease from agitation and admit its binding force until clearly 
established by the people of the several States in their sovereign character. 
Such an pa Bor A amendment would, it is believed, for ever terminate the 


the world's history. 


existing dissensions, and restore peace and harmony among the States. 








“It ought not to be doubte 


that such an appeal to the arbitrament 


established by the constitution itself would be received with favour by all 
the States of the Confederacy. In any event, it ought to be tried in a spirit 
conciliation before any of these States shv]| separate themselves from the 
nion. 
Foreign Relations. 

The President reports that the relations of the Government with Great 
Britain are of the most friendly character, the questions arising out of 
the right of search and the Clayton and Bulwer Treaty having been 
amicably and honourably adjusted. As the question of San Juan is 
under negotiation, “it is not deemed advisable at the present moment to 
make any other allusion to the subject.” 

“The recent visit of the Prince of Wales, in a private character, to the 
people of this country, has proved to bea most auspicious event. In its 
cousequences it cannot fail to increase the kindred and kindly feelings which 
I trust may ever actuate the Government and people of both countries in 
| their political and social intercourse with each other.” 

With France the relations maintained are also ‘“ most friendly.” The 
| French Government and Courts of Law have recognized the right of a 

Frenchman, naturalized in the United States, to be exempt from service 
in the French army. The Government of Washington is determined to 
protect the rights of naturalized citizens everywhere. 

With Russia, mutual friendship and regard continue to prevail, and, 
if possible, to increase. 

But “our relations with Spain” are more complicated but less dan- 
The Spanish Government agrecd to a Convention satisfying the 
Cuban claims, and satisfying those who hold them, but the Senate did 
not ratify the Convention. Mr. Buchanan repeats his recommendation 
that Cuba should be acquired by fair purchase. It would contribute to 
the well-being of both countries, and abolish the African slave-trade 
throughout the world. 

With Austria and other continental Powers; with China, Japan, 
Brazil, the United States Government are on friendly terms. ‘The report 
on the relations with the Central American States is favourable; but 
with Mexico, relations are ‘‘most unsatisfactory.’”’ After repeating the 
history of the outrages of successive and ephemeral government in Mexico, 
the President records his failure to obtain the consent of Congress to a 
bill giving him power to march an army through the territories 
governed by Juarcz, in order that he might inflict chastisement on 
Miramon. Having failed in Congress, he hoped to accomplish the same 
objects in some degree by treaty. 

Kansas and Utah. 

Under this head, Mr. Buchanan reverts to the history of the Topeka 
and Lecompton Constitutions, and vindicates his conduct in dealing with 
those instruments; and he reports the restoration of peace in the terri- 
tory of Utah. 





Finances and Tariff. 

The President shows that he had reduced the extravagance of the expen- 
diture ; bringing down the pay and mileage of Members of Congress from 
1,490,214 dollars in 1858 to 889,093 dollars in 1859, and the contingent 
expenses from 2,093,309 dollars to 1,431,565 dollars in the same period, 
The expenditure of the Government, exclusive of the public debt, has 
been reduced from 71,901,129 dollars in 1858, to 55,402,465 in 1860. 
The interest on the debt in 1860 amounted to 3,177,314 dollars. 

Under the head of Tariff, the President strongly recommends an 
abandonment of ad valorem, and the adoption of specific duties, upon 
grounds which he has enforced in his two last annual Messages. 

Several other subjects of miscellaneous interest are incidentally men- 
tioned in the Message, but all the points of importance are contained in 
the above condensation. The Message thus concludes— 

‘* When I entered upon the duties of the Presidential office, the aspect 
neither of our fercign nor domestic affairs was at all satisfactory. We were 
involved in dangerous complications with sevcral nations, and two of our 
territories were in a state of revolution against the Government. A resto- 
ration of the African slave trade had numerous and powerful advocates. 
Unlawful military expeditions were countenanced by many of our citizens, 
and were suffered, in defiance of the efforts of the Government, to esca 
from our shores for the purpose of making war upon the unoffending people 
of neighbouring republics, with whom we were at peace. In addition to 
these and other difficulties, we experienced a revulsion in monetary affairs 
soon after my advent to power, of unexampled severity and of ruinous con- 
sequences to all the great interests of the country. When we take a retro- 


) spect of what was then our condition, and contrast this with its material 


prosperity at the time of the late Presidential election, we have abundant 
reason to return our grateful thanks to that merciful Providence which has 
never forsuken us as a nation in all our past trials.’’ 

In the Senate, Mr. Clingman made a Disunionist speech, for which he 
was severcly rebuked by the venerable Senator, Crittenden. 

In the House of Representatives, after some smart discussion, instead 
of the Message being referred to a Committee of the whole House, such 
parts of it as relate to the perilous condition of the country were referred 
to a Special Committee. ‘The motion was carried by 145 to 38. Several 
Southern members did not vote, and Mr. Miles of South Carolina said 
his State was out of the Union, ‘‘ except as to the mere form,” and 
therefore took no interest in the question. 

Later advices report that a motion for appointing a Committee on the 
state of the nation had been made in the Senate, with orders to report on 
the remedies proposed by Mr. Buchanan. 

The House had nominated its Committee; Mr. Carwin, of Ohio, being 
chairman. The Committee consists of 16 Republicans, 14 Democ 
and 3 of the Southern Opposition. Three members of the South b 
to be excused. 

The Georgia Senate had rej 
the Southern States. 

Mr. Floyd, a Member of the Cabinet, contends, in a letter to a Vir- 
ginian journal, for the right of secession ; but he deprecates disunion for 
the odd reason that, by holding on a few years New York will ruin the 
commerce of England for ever, whereas by seceding England will be for 
ever without a rival! Surely such nonsense will not be tolerated by in- 
telligent men. 


SFraurt.—The Emperor has taken another step in favour of liberty ; 
he has partially abolished the passport system. e Moniteur of Sun- 
day formally notified the fact— 

**The Emperor has decided that after the lst of January next, and by 
reciprocity, the subjects of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland coming into France shall be admitted and allowed to travel about 
without passports. ‘The Minister of the Interior will give instryctions to 
his agents to see this measure carried out.” 


ted the bill calling for a convention of 
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The journals are looking for the extension of the privilege to Belgium ; which would at once remove any doubts concerning the national rights. 
Prussia. He also said—“ A Diet constituted according to the Electoral Law of 
M. de Persigny, since his return to the Home Office, has effected | 1848 could only be considered to form such a basis.” 
several reforms in that department. His attention has been directed to | | Count Barcoczy censured the Electoral Law of 1848, and spoke against 
the manner in which the administration of the Communes throughout | the privileges of the nobility as established by that law. He also adyo- 
France is conducted, and it is said that he is resolved as much as possible | cates equal rights for everybody. Finally, it was unanimously resolved 
to introduce the principle of self-government among them. The local | to request the Emperor to grant the Electoral Law of 1848. The Primate, 
authorities will be permitted to adopt such measures as may appear most in his closing speech, expressed the hope of an early convocation of the 
conducive to the interest of the inhabitants of the commune. This will Diet, and exhorted the nation to union and confidence. 
be the first step towards an administrative decentralization, which will be A banquet afterwards took place in the Primate’s palace, when speeches 
very popular in the provinces. M. de Persigny has also refused tu fol- | of a conciliatory character were delivered. The healths of the Hungarian 
low up prosecutions against journals initiated by M. Billault. and other Councillors of State were drunk amid loud and enthusiastic 
The Patrie asserts that the Pope, guided by a conciliatory spirit, con- | cheering. 
sents to a revision of the Austrian Concordat. The declaration addressed by the Comitats Committee to the Chancellor 
It is stated that on Monday evening Lord Cowley and M. de Metter- | of Hungary contains, besides the four points already announced, an urgent 
nich met at M. Thouvenel’s, and those three personages afterwards went request that the enlistment of soldiers and the tobacco monopoly may be 
to see the Emperor at the Tuileries. It is more than ever belicved that | suspended until the decision of the Diet has been taken on these ques- 
negotiations, pressing Austria to give up Venetia, receiving a pecuniary | tions. 
indemnity, are actively going on. A pamphlet has appeared, entitled According to advices received here from Hungary, other Comitats are 
The Emperor Francis Joseph and Europe. It boldly advocates the sale | following the example set by the Comitat of Pesth in reference to the 
of Venetia. The author is said to be M. Pereire, the famous financier, | proposals to be submitted to the Chancellor. 


, . A well- i / . 

Sa ie enid to have revieed the pros. A well-informed Gurkey.—Tefick Effendi has been appointed successor to Mouktar 

“ M. Pereire waited on his Majesty, and offered to read the sheets to him, | Pasha as Minister of Finances, = , 
but the Emperor said he should understand the matter better if he read it | _ Prince Couza, the whole of his Ministry concurring, has placed 
himself, and begged that the proofs might be left with him. I am assured, | Sophronia Michelesco, Metropolitan of Moldavia, under arrest, and has 
on authority which I cannot doubt, that in one passage the Emperor made | summoned a court to try him for numerous illegal acts. There have 
acorrection with hisown hand. This passage is the following one, which | been some conflicts with rioters, supposed to have been excited by the 
speaks of the cession of Venetia as the object to be desired, and a congress | Russians, and the Moldo-Wallachian troops, in which the latter were 
the means of arriving at it— successful. 

* To revive the great idea of a holy alliance (says the writer), and the reconstitu- | : 
tion of . or the we “ papuitions and — gf on bases a eens | — = Snig.—We have news from Bombay to the 26th of November. The 
wants of the e , and to cause the present frontiers of France and of allthe  - > ° * 
states of Beupe to become in the on of all and for ever sacred—such is the eth Bengal Europeans meg longer exist as a regiment. One of the 
universal wish of nations and of Governments; such the grand enterprise of the | privates has been shot for refusing to obey orders when on duty, and 
century.” f . the regiment has been broken up and distributed among the other local 

““M. Pereire had written les frontiéres de France, but the Emperor, | European corps. The general orders of Sir Hugh Rose on the subject 
wishing more emphatically to declare his renunciation of all projects of are very remarkable documents. 
further annexations and extensions, interlined the word ‘ actuelles.’ This The native merchants and shopkeepers of Bomba exsist inthe 
anecdote is much commented upon in political circles, and is considered as easive vesistance to the In t . t i the FF , “tne 
strong additional evidence of the fact, for which there has long been much | P led by an Enelish pee aS, Lo Wales they “th “s 0 have been 
converging testimony—that the Emperor, whatever ambitious views he | C0UmSelied by an English barrister practising in the Supreme Court. 
may have entertained formerly, does now really desire peace and good All trade is stopped, and exorbitant prices are demanded for the neces- 

sary-articles of consumption. The combination against the Government 


fellowship with all his neighbours.’ ss : } comb nm 
The Moniteur of Thursday contained a decree remitting all condemna- | is_not confined to the island, but is widely-spread among the Natives 


tions which have been pronounced for offences and for infractions of the | of the whole Presidency. They had a great, but somewhat ludicrous, 
law in connexion with the press, and nullifying all prosecutions which | ae yr * the pe of Rovner cd sy a. _— — assem- 
have been commenced, | Died, to e num eT 0 many ousands, ore the office ° t e income- 

The Constitutionnel has published an article signed by its chief editor, | a ae ey A ve up the a with — they had 
M. Grandguillot, on the question of Austria and Venetia. r een served that they might them up with returns of their income. 

M. Grandguillot states that solutions of that question are everywhere | The Commissioner was absent, which was the more unfortunate, as there 
sought after because it is instinctively felt that a decisive crisis is approach- | were among the crowd round his doors several distinct deputations— 
ing. All Europe seems to have apprehensions for the coming spring. He | such as that of the barbers, who were ready with an offer to give all the 
is convinced that the wisdom of the government of the Emperor will know | Sahibs aclean shave every morning on condition of being exempted from 
how to prevent a struggle henceforth without any object. The situation of | neome-tax; of certain dark-skinned ladies, who clamorously complained 
Austria in Venetia is deplorable. Everything is possible in Venetia except | of the intuation of taxing their profession my such hard times, when trade 
that which now exists. M. Grandguillot expresses his conviction that Aus- |)... a ing P " i 
tria, who knows how provinces are gained, will also remember how they are : 
lost. He believes that Baron von Schmerling sees things in a differentlight | &hina,—The despatches brought by the regular mail had hardly 
a — and that the baron has already weighed the chances | heen made public in a Supplement to the Gazette of Friday, when the 

- 4 G , sive i Ss y i followi 

It is formally announced that on “the Ist of January next the atapesite he ca arg red Sasun tied to. him by the 
Emperor will receive the diplomatic corps, the constituted bodies of pu .cian Government— . 
State, and deputations from the National Guard and the army. Their « Foreign Office, December 15. 
Majesties will not receive on the 2d of January.” ‘Intelligence has been received at the Foreign-oflice this afternoon, 


. 7 through St. Petersburg, from Pekin, up to the 9th of November, stating 
Staly-—Early in the week, we had a report from Mola di Gaeta, that | that peace was concluded on the 26th of October, and the ratifications 

there had been a temporary suspension in the siege of Gaeta. The corre- exchanged. 

spondent of the Daily News, writing on the 10th, says— _ ‘On the 5th of November, the Allied forces evacuated Pekin, and the 
“*T had searcely posted my letter on Saturday, when I was informed that | Emperor was expected immediately to return to his capital.” 

a French man-of-war had arrived with important despatches for Admiral e following telegrams have been subsequently received— 

Barbier de Tinan. I hastened to Cialdini’s head-quarters, where I heard “* Foreign Office, December 20.—The following telegram has been re- 

that a truce of fifteen days had been negotiated by the Emperor Napoleon, | eoived this afternoon from Sir J. Crampton, dated St. Petersburg, December 

and that in all probability the French steamer referred to was the bearer of 


> : 7 Mere = e 20, Il p.m. ‘Prince Gortschakoff has communicated to me the following 

the official intimation of the French Cabinet. It seems that it is especially | report trom General Ignatieff, of the European massacre by the Chinese : 
due to the influence of the English Government, that Louis Napoleon was | ++‘ English: De Norman, Mr. Bruce's Attaché ; Anderson, chief of Lord 
induced to change his line of policy towards Francis II. The truce proposed Elgin’s escort ; the Correspondent of the 7imes. 
to the two contending armies, and already accepted by the Sardinian go- | ‘French: Dubost, intendant of the French expedition, one of his Aide- 
vernment, has been proposed by France, in order that Francis 11. should | ge-camps, and a Colonel of Artillery. These are the only names cited by 
have time to consider his case, which is tantamount to a timely recom- | General Ignatieff, but the total number of victims is nineteen.’ ” 
mendation that he should give up the idea of resistance. At the expiration ** Foreign Office, December 20.—Sir John Crampton reports yesterday that 
of the fifteen days, if the besieged King — in the defence, he is told by | Lord Elgin, in a letter of the 8th of November, informs him of the rati- 
the Emperor, that the French fleet will leave Gaeta, and abandon him to | fication and publication of the Treaty with China, and of the march of the 
his fate. -— T am told, are the very words of the imperial ultimatum. | army to Tien-tsin. His Lordship makes no mention of the prisoners, but 
Francis II. will be greatly surprised, for, till the other day, he firmly ) states that he was indebted to General Ignatieff for the manner in which 
—- that France would never allow Admiral Persano to bombard the | that Minister had promoted the object of his negotiations.” 
place.” These telegrams detract in a great degree from the interest of the 
The next day the fire ceased. But a despatch from Rome on the 15th | aocuments printed in the Gazette; but it necessary to give some account 
~~ the negotiations had failed — P of them in order that the thread of the story may not be broken. These 

ey ag ye —- — pane, yrange: of the nen, | documents consist of four despatches from Lord Elgin to Lord John 
a ing Francis Il. of the proposed conditions to surrender Russell, with enclosures, and two from Sir Hope Grant to Mr. Sidne 


pee m... J lee Ebner oor Raggy te arc bi mn Herbert. There is, besides, a statement from Mr. Loch, describing his 


their liberties, and to t distinct Parli wo Sicili He | captivity. 
also promises an a. If SauDaed Wwenmuai: tov a the he military movements are altogether without interest. The army 
fam hope of returning to his dominions.” marched round the North-east angle of Pekin, and encamped on the 
The other news is of comparatively little importance. Victor Fm- | Northern face, expecting to meet an enemy who had fallen back, The 
manuel remains at Naples, it is said, until Gaeta surrenders. The pro-| French moving unseen by the rear of our forces, who had halted, 
vince of Abruzzi was los disturbed, The Italians have occupied the | discovered the summer palace of the Emperor, which was watched by 
Papal territory of Ponte Corvo. oa artillery rel cavalry. oe went y ar the place, as 
ig —' * 07 Dotter . . already descri and our soldiers came in for the leavings 0 
ee seers Sent a ee o Allies. The chief fact is, that this sacking of the summer palace pro- 
chowski of his functions as Minister of the Interior. The second appoints | 2¥¢ed an immense effect on the mandarins and caused them to come to a 
Baron Schmerling Minister of the Interior. The third nominates Herr speedier conclusion. But they were aided by a powerful battery, thrown 
von Plener Minister of Finances. The fourth confers the Grand Cross of | UP outside the North face, to break a way into Pekin, and, as already 


Order Rech . sta seeing this determinatlon, a gate was surrendered. 
ay lg ac naacsae ra The diplomatic history is a In his first despatch, on the 23d of 


Bungat —The Conference at Gran met on the 18th, and closed after September, the Prince of Kung takes high ground. He wonders that 
a si of four hours and a half. there should be any alarm about “a few British subjects who may be 
M. demanded that the ay diplome, inaugurating the | missing,” and says that if the British desire peace, they will take the men 
new state of things, should be ished on an inviolable legal basis, | of war out of Taku, and when the different concessions are di of, 
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then the officers may be sent back. Lord Elgin replies on the 26th, 
telling tlie Prince that the officers, French and English, were perfidiously 
seized, and that their captors are exposed to the just vengeance of the 
army, but to give a further proof of a desire for peace, three days are 
allowed for their surrender, the Convention shall be signed at Tung-chow, 
and the ratifications exchanged in Pekin. If these conditions are refused, 
the army shall advance. At the same time, Lord Elgin declared that the 
army must pass the winter at Tien-tsin, as ‘‘ the bad faith, evasions, and 
delays” of the Chinese Government have made it inexpedient to proceed 
further. Baron Gros concurs, and Sir Hope Grant is ready to winter at 
Tien-tsin. A question was raised by the Prince of Kung about the pre- 
sentation of a letter from the Queen to the Emperor, but Lord Elgin cut 
him short by declaring that this was a matter of courtesy, and not of 
war. On the 27th, the Prince of Kung admits that all the treaty 
demands of the allies are conceded; but still evades a direct 
reply to the demand fur the prisoners. He throws the blame of 
their seizure on the former Commissioners, and says he has or- 
dered that they shall be comfortably lodged and cared for. Lord Elgin 
had spoken of the probable downfal of the dynasty, and the destruction 
of Pekin as a consequence of resistance. The Prince of Kung is shocked, 
boasts of the immense amount of force he can dispose of, but thinks it 
better that “neither side should do injury to friendly relations by fur- 
ther talk of the struggle between them.” Lord Elgin, on the 28th, 
firmly but politely, reiterates his demands—the surrender of the pri- 
soners, the signature of the Convention, and the ratification of the treaty. 
On the 29th, the Prince of Kung suggests that an advance of the army 
a ~—— the safety of the prisoners, and suggests that it shall fall 
back. Ifthe army will fall back all can be arranged, and the prisoners 
can be given up. The answer on the 30th was, that Lord Elgin had no 
alternative but to acquaint the Commander-in-chief of the unsatisfactory 
result of the correspondence. When the army did advance, the Prince 
of Kung remained steadfast to his proposal that the army should fall 
back, but after the sack of the summer palace he wrote in manifest 
alarm. Mr. Parkes was allowed, under some restraint, to communicate 
with Mr. Wade. Means were found of communicating with Parkes and 
Loch, and letting them know what was doing. Finally, several pri- 
soners were given up, and, as the army continued to operate, and the 
guns were in position, the Chinese gave way at the eleventh hour, the 
summons for the surrender of the An-ting gate of Pekin was complied 
with, and the troops were encamped on the broad pavement of the wall. 

A curious statement is made by the Prince of Kung, as regards the 
absence of the Emperor. The Prince says that ‘‘ the Emperor is obliged 
by law to hunt in the autumn, and he has already set out on his journey,” 
a statement which, if true, negatives the idea of flight. 

Mr. Loch has narrated in a despatch to Lord Elgin, his captivity. 
After narrating the capture of himself and Mr. Parkes, and having de- 
scribed how they got separated from Mr. Bowlby, Captain Anderson and 
the escort, he tells how they were taken to the General, and “ shoved 
down on their knees in the dirt” before him. Then they were driven 
off in a cart, the jolting of which caused great pain; but soon their hands 
were tightly bound behind their backs, and deprived of their property. 
Driven away in a common country cart, they suffered ‘‘ agonies.” Some 
Officials got into the cart. 

“‘These men caused me great tortures by lifting up my arms, which 
seemed tearing them out of their sockets. The old Sikh sowar behaved with 
calm endurance. I told him not to fear, we were in God’s hands. ‘ Ah! 
Sahib!’ he said, ‘Ido not fear; Iam sixty; if I do not die today I may 
tomorrow ; and I am with you, I do not fear.’ ”’ 

It was dark when they entered Pekin. They were taken before the 
Board of Punishments, and Mr. Loch was beaten for not speaking 
Chinese. Iron collars were put round their necks, with a heavy chain 
attached, and they were conducted to separate prisons. Here Mr. Loch 
was thrust in among felons and murderers, but they were all kind to him. 
The gaolers “laid me down on a board like a guard-room bed, and 
chained me up by my neck chain to a beam over my head.” The pri- 
soners gave him food, washed his face, and secured him a seat, but the 
mandarins who came made him kneel down and abused him. Ultimately 
his chains were taken off, and he was joined by Mr. Parkes, who had re- 
fused to be released from chains unless Mr. Loch were released also, Cn 
the 8th they were driven to a gate of Pekin in a cart, and turned out to 
find their way to the camp. 


Prem Sraland.—Advices from New Zealand through Melbourne to 
the 10th of October, take a more favourable view of the activity of 
General Pratt, but contemplate the renewal of the war by the Natives 
about this time. But letters direct from Taranaki and Auckland are 
very unfavourable. They record various military movements. 

General Pratt took the field with 1500 men. No sooner did the Na- 
tives open fire, than a retreat was determined upon, though the Volun- 
teers were ready to advance into the bush. One dead body and several 
military accoutrements fell ‘nto the hands of an enemy, variously esti- 
mated at 100, 50, and “less than 50,” strong. On September 19, Major 
Hutchinson, with 600 men, destroyed several small pahs, but abandoned 
the attack of a large pah for want of mortars. A force numbering 500 
bayonets and three guns, under Colonel Leslie, had strict orders not to 
return the enemy’s fire, in case they should interfere with the filling up 
of certain trenches which served as a cover for Native marksmen. The 
Natives did interfere, ar’ wounded three men. On the 9th of October, 
General Pratt, with about 1000 men and some heavy guns, went out. 
This expedition had not returned to camp when the mail left, but it had 
already declined the siege of a pah of somewhat more than average 
strength. 


Pisrellanvons. 


Parliament is to be further prorogued from the 3d of January to the 
5th of February, when, as the Queen’s Proclamation notifies, the Lords 
and Commons will meet for the despatch of business, 

# A Cabinet Council was held on Saturday. 

A proclamation was issued in the Gazette of Tuesday to give legal 
currency to the new bronze coinage. Not more than twelve pence for 
one shilling, or an equivalent number of halfpence and farthings for 
sixpence, are to be compulsorily taken in one payment. 

Lord Bloomfield, British Ambassador to Vienna, and Lord Napicr, 
Ambassador to St. Petersburg, are raised to the rank of Privy Coun- 


The Honourable E. M. Erskine is appointed Secretary of Embassy at 
Sonstantinople, in succession to Mr. Sayville Lumley, who is appointed 
Cecretary of Embassy at St. Petersburg. 


James Andrew Brown-Ramsay, tenth Earl and first Marquis of Dal- 
housie, died at Dalhousie Castle, on Wednesday, at half-past six o'clock. 
He was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford; contested 
Edinburgh unsuccessfully with Sir John Campbell and Mr. Abercromby 
in 1835; and came into Parliament in 1837 for Haddingtonshire. The 
death of his father soon called him to the Lords. In 1843, when Mr, 
Gladstone was made President of the Board of Trade, the {Marquis was 
appointed Vice-President. In 1845, when Mr. Gladstone was trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office, the Marquis was appointed President. In 
that capacity, he had to deal with the 1ailway mania of 1845-6, and 
it afforded him the opportunity of showing his great administrative capa- 
city ; his exertions are remembered to this day. In 1847, he was appointed 
Governor-General of India, and took possession of his office at Calcutta 
on the 12th January, 1848. His career in India is matter of history ; 
he conquered Pegu and the Punjaub, annexed Nagpore and Oude, and. 
acquired Sattara, Jhansi, and Berar. He planned and commenced rail- 
ways, covered India with 4000 miles of electric telegraph, established 
cheap postage, opened 2000 miles of road, to say nothing of canals and 
works of irrigation. He left India, apparently admired by the people he 
had governed, and without a cloud to dimthe glory of his eight years 
administration, and returned home to become, it was believed im India, 
Premier of England. But it was not to be: disease had laid its hand 
upon the Marquis, and he gradually sank under its progress. He was 
only in his forty-ninth year when he died, so that with him the sun 








went down whilst it was yct day. 





Mr. Charles Gilpin, writing to the Daily News on Monday, says— 
** Referring to your report of my speech at Northampton, will you allow 
me to explain that in my remarks on the probability of the introduction of a 
Reform Bill next session, I carefully guarded myself against being supposed 
to speak with any authority or knowledge of the views of the Cabinet, of 
which I was, of course, necessarily ignorant.” 

Count Cavour has addressed a letter to Mr. Edwin James, Q,C., upon the 
subject of introducing a process into the law of Italy analogous to our right 
of habeas corpus, in which the Count says— 

‘** T quite acknowledge that the strict judicial action given by the law of 
habeas corpus to persons illegally arrested assures more completely the 
liberty of the individual. I will at once bring the subject under the notice 
of my colleague, the Keeper of the Seals, within whose special province are 
all questions of penal legislation ; and I have no doubt that he will propose 
to the Parliament to approximate, as nearly as possible, to the law of 
England in this matter. My colleague, Minghetti, is preparing a law 
which will confer most complete self-government on all the provinces and 
communes. In this matter, also, it is our endeavour to accomplish, by 
other means, the same results which England, the classical mother of all 
liberty, has already achieved.” 

The Moniteur announces that M. Billault, Minister without portfolio, 
has been appointed Minister of the Interior during the absence of M. de 
Persigny. 

Baron de Belcastel, first secretary of the French Legation at Berlin, has 
been the victim of arobbery to the extent of 6000 francs, and all the crosses 
and decorations which he possessed. 

The English Minister, Sir A. Buchanan, has given grand fétes at Madrid 
in honour of Sir Robert and Lady Peel; at one of the them, the Duke and 
Duchess de Tetuan, and nearly all the diplomatic body, were present. 

Baron Verger, Bavarian Minister Plenipotentiary at Turin, having been 
recalled, the Sardinian Miuister has, in consequence, received orders to quit 
his post at the Bavarian Court. 


We understand that the Thames Iron Works Company have received an 
order from the Russian Government for an iron-cased frigate of the Warrior 
class, but larger—say, 6320 tons, builders’ measurement. Other vessels of 
the same class are to be built for Russia from year to year. The vessel is to 
be built with engines of 1250 horse-power.— Zimes. 

The Dowager Queen of Sweden, widow of Bernadotte, died on the evening 
of the 18th. It is mentioned as a singular incident, that her Majesty was 
about to visit the theatre to witness the performance of Calderon's play, 
Life is a Dream, 


Sir George Carroll, Alderman of Candlewick, Sheriff of London in 1837, 
and Lord Mayor in 1847, died on Tuesday, in his 77th year. 

Mr. Deulin, for some years past Harlequin in the Christmas Pantomimes 
of Drury Lane Theatre, died suddenly on Monday, whilst in the act of par- 
taking refreshment immediately after a rehearsal of the forthcoming panto- 
mime. 

Frewen Hall, Oxford, has been taken by the Queen, for the use of such 
members of the Royal Family as may receive their education at Oxford. 
Madingly Hall, near Cambridge, is being fitted up for the Prince of Wales, 
who will shortly commence a course of study at Cambridge University. It 
is not yet decided which is to be his college; Trinity and Magdalen are 
both named. 

Lord Palmerston has consented to lay the foundation stone of the Hartley 
Institute, at Southampton, on the 8th of January. Lord Brougham is to be 
invited. The Hartley Institute will be for the purpose of promoting science 
and literature. The building will cost 10,000/., and will be endowed with 





The new organ at St. Paul's Cathedral is to be opened with a grand per- 
formance of The Messiah on Thursday, January 24th, 1861. The orchestra 
will accommodate a full band, and more than 500 voices. 

Mr. Mudie opened a new hall at his library in Oxford Street, on Monday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mudie had an assembly in the evening, attended by about five 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, amongst whom were—Mr. Charles Knight, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mar- 
tin, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, Miss Jewsbury, Miss Mulock, Mr. George Cruik- 
shank, Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. C. Knight, R.A., 
Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. John Foster, Mr, and 
Mrs. W. J. Linton, Mr. Thomas Walker, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, Sir L. M‘Clintock, the Reverend J. B. Brown, the Reverend Dr. Cum- 
ming, Mr. Justice Haliburton, the Reverend T. Binney, the Reverend H. 
W. Channing, the Reverend Dr. Hamilton, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Mr. Long- 
man, Mr. Bohn, Mr. Routledge, and others. The building, which is 
in the Ionic style of architecture, is spacious and lofty, and somewhat re- 
sembles in its arrangements the different galleries of the library of the Bri- 
tish Museum. Its size is 65 feet by 45 feet, with a height of 45 feet from 
the ground. A central staircase he to a commodious basement, and a 
light gallery, giving access to the book-shelves above, runs round the inte- 
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which springs an elegant lantern, divided by pilasters and circular-headed 
windows, the roof being formed of transverse mouldings and spaces, filled 
in with ground glass. 

At the Leeds Grammar School a Volunteer corps has been established, 
under the title of the Leeds Grammar School Cadet Rifle Corps. The mem- 
bers, the whole of whom are pupils at the schoo!, are drilled twice a week. 
Their uniforms and equipments are of a becoming and serviceable character, 
and the youths have entered with great spirit and goodwill into the pa- 
triotic movement. 


King’s College Hospital, standing in the midst of a dense but poor popu- 
lation, has received since its opening in 1839, no less than 429,532 patients, 
of whom 25,231 were in-patients and 395,791 out-patients; 8610 poor 
married women were attended at their own homes. In the year 1859, 
35,959 patients were entered. The hospital is entirely dependent on volun- 
tary contributions; its outlay is only 6000/. per annum, and the prseent 
building has cost 100,000/., every penny of which has been raised by sub- 
scription. 

The tercentenary of Merchant Taylors’ School occursin 1861. ‘* Doetors- 
day ’’ was celebrated on Tuesday, and the school broke up till January 1éth, 
after the delivery of speeches according to the usual programme. 


A large painting, ‘‘ Garibaldi commanding at the Siege of Rome in 1849,” 
by Mr. George Thomas, who took sketches on the spot during the siege, has 
been added to the picture gallery of the Crystal Palace. 

New rooms have been fitted up in the North wing of the Palace for educa- 
tional classes. Ladies may thus obtain instruction in Music and Drawing. 
Convenient studios, lecture and class-rooms, are set apart for the use of the 
classes. The parents and friends of the pupils are admitted to the lectures, 
but not the public generally. Already, classes for water-colour painting, 
singing, and music are formed, and lectures arranged, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Goodall, Mr. Leslie, Signor Garcia, and M. Benedict. Botanical 
and chemical classes are contemplated. 


The Artillery Company celebrated its 250th anniversary by a banquet at 
Willis’s Rooms. The corps assembled in great force in uniform; Lord Cci- 
ville presided, and speeches were made by Lord Rokeby, Sir James Duke, 
Colonel M‘Murdo, who acknowledged the toast of ‘* the Army, the Navy, 
and the Volunteers; ’’ the Lord Mayor, who spoke for the City; the Reve- 
rend Thomas Hugo proposed a toast, at such meetiags too often forgotten— 
** The Press,’”’ in terms of apt and happy appreciation. 

A new Protestant church is in course of erection in Paris; when it is 
completed Paris will have twenty Protestant churches and 104 working 
clergymen. The number of children attending Protestant Sunday Schools 
is 2600. 

A prospectus has been issued of the London and Provincial Turkish Bath 
Company, with a capital of 100,000/., in shares of 5/. each. 

The President of the Royal Society has appointed the following gentle- 
men Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year—General Sabine, Sir John 
Boileau, Bart., Thomas Graham, Esq., and Sir Henry Holland, Bart. 

A resolution has been carried in the Marylebone Vestry in favour of the 
formation of a carriage-way across Primrose Hill. 


Mr. James Nasnayth, writing on the subject of colliery explosions, enforce 
the utility of ventilation, and refers to the operation of his fans—‘' If those 
who have a special interest in this subject would visit Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
pits at Elsecar, near Rotherham, they would there see in constant action 
exhausting fans, which nine years’ continuous experience has proved to be, 
in every respect, most effective agents for procuring a thorough ventilation 
of all such mines. ‘The fans in question are so simple in their construction, 
and so easily kept in order, that not the slightest interruption to their action 
has occurred since their erection, while the air of the pits ventilated by them 
is as pure as that on the surface. The last erected of these fans is capable 
of yielding a current of upwards ef 204,000 cubie feet per minute, and can 
even exceed this when required by a signal from below. I do not wish to 
occupy the valuable space of you: eosumns by a detailed description of those 
simple and efficient machines, but may add that they are placed on the 
su ace of the ground, where their dve action is open to inspection at all 
times. 


The supply of gold by escort continues to fall off as compared with former 
years. The total supply this year is 1,620,168 ounces, against 1,811,893 
ounces last year. The shipments are 1,645,554, against 1,906,366 last year, 
being a deficiency of upwards of 1,000,000/. in value as compared with last 
year. I believe, however, that this is more than counterbalanced by other 
productions, chiefly articles of consumption which create no external trade. 
Another hint to the shipping merchants to check their consignments. Taking 
the two years 1859 and 1366—they have already sent us about 3,440,000/. 
worth of goods more than we have the means of paying for by exports— 
though our debentures will, no doubt, pay for a portion of this excess. A 
large quantity of gold has been shipped since the last mail by the following 
ships—Suffolk, 73,385; Jeddo, 24,177; Roxburgh Castle, 41,708; Great 
Britain, 118,560. 

Mr. J. Baily Denton, writing upon the necessity for outfalls for drains, 
states that ‘‘ there has been expended in under-draining, under the control 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, between 4,000,000/. and 5,000,000/., and it 
a about another million has been expended independently. About 

,200,000 acres of land have been drained for this outlay, and there remains 
about 21,000,000 acres of wet land in Great Britain still to drain;”’ and he 
adds his views as to the extent of the difficulties, and the legislative powers 
necessary fora remedy. *‘‘ At this moment, after the experience we have 
had, and when land drainage is acknowledged to be the basis of agricultural 
improvement, we are without any means practically of conveying the waters 
of drainage to the natural outfall if an objecting landowner intervenes, nor 
have we the power of deepening an existing public watercourse, though the 
first principle recognized by the Government, upon which they allow the 
cost of under-draining to become a charge on the inheritance, 1s increased 
depth of under-drains, which necessarily involves a greater depth of outfall 
than has hitherto existed. What is now wanted is a measure of great mag- 
nitude :—first, to provide, by the simplest process, means of outfall for in- 
dividual landowners ; next, to enable a fixed majority of a district to com- 
bine and carry out drainage improvements by removing obstacles such as 
mills, dams, &c.; and, lastly, to consolidate existing districts under 
commissions, and to establish a system of management consistent with 
he present state of things.”’ 

‘¢ An M.P.” writes to the Zimes that twelve accidents have occurred to 
railway passenger trains since the lst of November. Of these, eleven have 
been collisions, all of which might have been prevented by the adoption of 
a simple rule—viz., that no train should leave a station until it has been 
telegraphed from the next station that the line is clear.” 

The co ‘her during the week has had the effect of freezing the 
ornaments! wate. of the parks; numbers of persons ventured on on Thurs- 
dsy, and some went * _ 

* Three vessels weat down at sea upon the dangerous sands which line the 
Yarmouth coast, on Monday and Tuesday. 


rOSTSCRI 
i RIPT, 
SaTurDay Monrnine. 

The Moniteur of yesterday published a report of General Montauban, 
from which it appears that there are some inaccuracies in the accounts of 
the plundering of the Palace of the Emperor of China. The General 
states that the booty was divided between the Allies. 

Baron von Schmerling, the new Austrian Minister, has summoned and 
lectured the officers of his department ; lectured them all, and dismissed 
some. 

‘*The more liberal German jouanals attach little importance to the recent 
change in the Cubinet, ‘because a reactionary Minister- President still has 
the ear of the Emperor,’ and the Vienna organs of the press say it wou!d be 
absurd to suppose that Count Rechberg and M. von Schmerling can long 
serve together as Ministers of the Crown. The new Minister of State is of 
opinion that radical reforms must be made in all the branches of the ad- 
ministration, and the Minister-President is disinclined to make any reo? 
changes in the present system, ‘The one represents the more liberal part of 
the population of the Empire ; the other the ultramontane, aristocratic part, 
which is essentially reactionary.” 

The Times Vienna correspondent guarantees the following anecdote— - 

‘*A few days since some highly respectable citizens of Vienna met in 
order to draw up an address to the Municipal electors. When the address 
was finished, the new Minister of State was asked whether there was any 
objection to its being posted. After having read the document, which is 
nothing more than a recommendation to the persons who are entitled to a 
vote to take advantage of their right, M. von Schmerling said he saw 
no reason why printed copies of it should not be affixed to the walls, but 
still it might be well to take the opinion of the Minister of Police on the 
subject. That high functionary was applied to, and he declared that he 
could not permit the address to be posted, as he was no friend to political 
demonstrations. Yesterday, the matter was brought before the Cabinet, 
and after there had been some discussion, Count Rechberg decided that the 
Municipal Committee should be allowed to post its address,”’ 





Yesterday, St. Thomas's day, the wards of the City held their ward- 
motes to elect officers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Hullah suffered a severe misfortune in the loss of St. Martin's 
Hall; in fact, he lost all. His friends have earnestly set about raising 
funds to make some compensation to him, and to testify their respect and 
esteem. In furtherance of this design, Mr. Henken’s Choral Associa- 
tion will give a concert in his honour in St. James’s Hall, on the 3ist of 
December. 

Departing from the unbroken traditions of the last sixty years, 
scholars of Westminster have this year left Terence for Plaatus, and 
chosen the “‘Trinummus” of the latter for their Christmas entertain- 
ment. However this innovation may have ruffled the Conservative 
feelings of old ‘* Westminsters,” it was made perfectly successful by the 
general good acting of the performers, 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Farpay Arrernooy. 

The intelligence of peace having been concluded with China caused the 
Funds to open on Monday with great buoyancy, at a rise of nearly } percent, 
Consols being quoted the first thing at 93} 93g ; a great deal of business was 
transacted during the morning at both those figures, and most speculators 
for the fall were tempted to repurchase, thereby imparting remarkable firm- 
ness to the market. A reaction, however, occurred before the close of the 
day of } per cent, since which time great heaviness has been apparent, 
especially today, when the market has receded to the closing prices of Satur- 
day last. The cause of this dulness is attributable to the prevailing and 
growing uneasiness with regard to American political and financial affairs, 
every fresh advice bringing news of further depression in stocks and ex- 
change. The Indian news of yesterday has likewise aided in lowering quo- 
tations, added ,to continued telegrams of drooping prices on the Paris Bourse ; 
money also has been in increased demand at higher rates, and today 5 5) 
per cent has been offered on Government Securities. Consols close 92} 93, 
very flat; Bank Stock marks 233; New Three per Cents and Reduced, both 
92} 923; Exchequer Bills, 5s, dis, 2s, dis.; India and Ditto Five per 
Cents shut. 

In the Foreign Market, stocks have been very inactive, and quotations 
for the most part are merely nominal. Turkish Stocks, however, have 
been subjected to the greatest fluctuations, the New Six per Cents have 
been done at 57 59, and close 58 59; the Old Six? per Cents leave off; 
72 73, very firm. Grenada Active, 15} 16}; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, Ditto Three per Cent, 73} 74} ; Ditto, 
the Dollar Bonds, 80 81; Ditto Uribarren, 83 85; Venezuela, 21 22; Ditto 
One-and-a-half per Cents, 11 12; Mexican has been in demand, and firm at 
an advance, closing 212 21}; Brazilian has been dull, and finally 83 87 ; 
Chilian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 82 83; Ditto Six per Cents, 102 104; 
Spanish remains good at the late advance, 51 51}; Deferred, 42 42); and 
the Committee’s Certificates, 65 63. Money has ruled in this Market at 
about 4} and 5 per cent. 

The Railway Share Market has undergone considerable fluctuations, and 
a rise of 1, 2, 3, and even 4 per cent has been established in some descrip- 
tions—Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, being 55 56; and South Eastern 
and Dover, 87} 88; the rise in the latter ,is owing to the expectation of an 
increase in the traffic when the abolition of passports for France shall have 
taken place. Midland is not quite so firm as at the early part of the week, 
but closes steady, 1354 1353; Great Western, 74} 75; London and North- 
Western, 102 102}; London and Sov.th-Western, 95} 95}; Luncashire and 
Yorkshire, 120} 1203; Caledonian, jrood at 98 98}; London and Brighton, 
117 119; London, Chatham, and Dover, 5153; Ditto, Preference Shares, 
90 92; Great Northern, 110 111; Ditt», A Stock, 105 106, both dull. The 
Markets all round close less firm. French Shares have been unsteady, and 
close at a slight decline, in consequence of the receipt of lower figures from 
Paris. Lombardo-Venetian, § § discount ; Paris and Strasbourg, 23} 24} ; 
Northern of France, 38} 39}; Orleans, 54 56; Midi, 20 21. Indian Shares 
flat—East Indian, 100} 101}; Great Indian Peninsula, 97} 98} ;, Madras, 
95! 964. Ocean Marine have been 4 premium, but close 3} 373. Universal, 
11 premium; London Provincial, § discount § premium, Thames and 
Mersey, 14 1}. ¥ 

In Miscellaneoous Stocks and Shares nothing of importance has taken 
place. 





BIRTHA, 

On the 10th of December, at Cooper’s Hill, the Wife of C. W. O'Hara, M.P.4 
county of Sligo, in Ireland, of a son and heir. ’ 

On the 1th, at the Admiralty, Whitehall, the Lady Hermione Graham, of a son, 





On the 13th, at 51, Portland Place, the Lady Cecilia Bingh=m, of a son and heir. 
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On the l4th, at Shirburn Castle, Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, of a son. 

On the Lith, at Pendrea, Cornwall, the Lady Elizabeth St. Aubyn, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Innergellie, N.B., the Wife of the Reverend F. G. Sandys-Lums- 
daine, of a son 

On the 18th, at Cobham Hall, Kent, the Countess of Darnley, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 6th of November, at Ahmednuggur, Fredk. Ponsonby Cramer Roberts, 
Lieutenant Second Grenadiers, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Cramer Roberts, 
late Deputy Inspector-General of Constabulary, Ireland, to Georgina, eldest 
daughter of the late M. C. Cramer Roberts, Esq., D.L., of Sallymount, county Kil- 


dare. 

On the 10th of December, at the British Embassy in Paris, and afterwards at the 
English Church, Rue d’Aguesseau, James O’Donel Annesley, Esq., Twenty-fifth 
Regiment, scn of the late James Annesley, Esq., H.M.’s Consul for North Holland, 
and cousin of the Earl of Annesley, to Sybil, only daughter of W. H. Gomonde, 
Fsq., and niece to the late Sir Edmund Filmer, Bart., M.P., of East Sutton Place, 
Kent. 

On the 11th, at St. Mary’s Church, Weymouth, Martin Bryan Stapylton, second 
son of Stapylton Stapylton, Esq., Myton Halli, Yorkshire, to Mary Jane, eldest 
daughter of John Brymer, Esq. 

On the 12th, at the Episcopal Chapel, Peebles, Major Charles Inge, to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of Sir Adam Hay, of Haystone, Burt. 

On the 13th, at Cloydah Church, David Henry, eldest son of the Rev, H, John 
Owen, M.A., of 40, Alfred Place, West Brompton, to Emily Harriet, third daughter 
of Captain Charles George Butler, R.N., of Lenham Lodge, county Carlow, and 
niece of Sir Thomas Butler, Bart., in the same county, 

On the 18th, at St. James’s, Piceadilly, John Moyer Heathcote, Esq., eldst son 
of John Moyer Heathcote, Esq., of Conington Castle, to Louisa Cecilia, only daugh- 
ter of Mac Lecd, of Mac Leod, and the Honourable Mrs. Mac Leod, of Dunvegan 
Castle, Isle of Skye. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th of November, at Ootacamund, the Honourable Sir Henry Davison, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Madras. 

On the 3d of December, at Brighton, Captain Frederick Loftus, formerly of the 
Seventeenth Lancers, youngest son of the late General and the Ledy Elizabeth 
Loftus, aged sixty-one. 

On the 10th, at Ganton, Yorkshire, in his fifty-eighth year, Sir Thomas Digby 
Legard, Bart. 

On the 12th, at 4, Vane Street, Bath, Major-General W. Freke Williams, K.U., 
aged sixty-eight. 

On the lith, at Argyll House, in his seventy-seventh year, the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Aberdcen, K.G. and K.T. 

On the Lith, at 3, Craven Hill, Hyde Park, Ellen, only daughter of the late Joseph 
Allen, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, aged fifty-two. 

On the 15th, at Paignton, Devon, aged forty-six, Colonel T. W. E. Holdsworth, 
late of the 2d or Queen’s Royals, youngest son of the late A. H. Holdsworth, Go- 
vernor of Dartmouth Castle, 

On the 16th, at 18, Giltspur Street, E. C. Bracy Clark, F.L.S., Membre de l’Aca- 
démie des Sciences 4 Paris, Xc., in his ninetieth year. 

On the 17th, at 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, George Bailey, Esq., Curator of the 
Soane Museum, in his sixty-ninth year. 

At Torre Mount, Torquay, Anne Wynell, widow of the late Right Honourable 
Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, aged seventy-five. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 1S, e 

Bankrupts.—Freverick Younc, Basinghall Street, warehouseman—Puiur INGs, 
Moreton Ringwood, Hampshire, artificial manure-manufacturer—Joun GrEoRGE, 
Pemberton Row, victualler—WittiaAmM Newianp Wuiiuiams, Farnham, chemist— 
Tuomas Baciey Cousens, St. Michael’s Alley, underwriter—Grorce Ropson, 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, saddler—Tuomas Harris, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, 
cabinet-maker—Cuaries Stark and WiLuiAM SrarK, Mark, Somersetshire, corn- 
factors—Epwarp Wi.uiams, Wrexham, Denbighshire, builder—Jonn Setians, 
Manchester, chemist. 

Scotch Sequestration.—Wuire, Glasgow, plumber. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 





| Ir is long since a President’s Message produced an im ion so 
wide and so profound as that communicated to the Congress of 


the United States by President Buchanan on the 3d of December, 
It is a characteristic fact, that exactly one half of this long state 
paper is occupied with a dissertation on the ‘i ible con- 
flict” between the principles of slave and free institutions. The 
conflicting principles must, indeed, have struck deeply into 
| Society when the very head of the State, the Executive officer of 
| the confederacy, pens an essay upon them, and argues out the 
question before the people. The problem for solution is vast, the 
conditions most onerous, the instruments for working out the one 
and fulfilling the other most painfully incomplete. The question 
is one that really involves first principles, yet the nation is re- 
quired to decide it upon the basis of a written constitution ; it also 
involves and evokes the fiercest passions, yet reason alone can 
dictate a practicable settlement. The millions who inhabit the 
United States are now reaping the bitter fruits of that short- 
sighted policy which prevented the men of 1787 from setting 
fixed limits to the growth of what the majority and all the best 
men considered a grievous evil. Had Jefferson’s proposal, we 
will not say to abolish, but to restrict the area of slavery been 
| adopted, how different would have been the history of the United 
| States! How painful the contrast! Where Washington and Jef- 
| ferson desired to provide an euthanasia for an institution which 
| they regarded as wrong, the statesmen of the present day are 
perilling the existence of the Union upon an attempt to provide 
for its growth, extension, and perpetuation. 
| President Buchanan is ~laced in a most embarrassing position. 
| Essentially a constitutional Unionist, and essentially sincere, 





anxious to stand upon a solid basis of law, he has been led into 
using expressions which can only serve to embitter the dissensions 
he proposes to cure. His Message has caused much surprise, be- 
cause the tone in some parts, and even the finguage, is s0 little 
like that he is wont to use, that it is surmised, with good reason, 
he must have been ‘persuaded out of his better judgment by a 
section of his Cabinet. The tone and language of the earlier part 
of the Message are marked by intense hostility to the North, which 
it is difficult to believe Mr. Buchanan would have expressed had 
he drawn up the document purely from his own judgment. The 
omission of any reference to the effective causes which produced 
even the Abolition spirit, much less the moderate opinions ex- 
pressed by the party which has chosen Mr. Lincoln, is strikingly 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 21, 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—James Bercer, Great Tower Street, broker. 

Bankrupts.--James Wintek, Rosslyn Terrace, Hampstead, surgeon—James Ley- 
LAND Hopeson, Manchester, scrivener—Joun Srracnan, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
brewer—James Brooxsand SAamvuet Pirts, jun., Upper Thames Street, ironmongers | 
—Hennry Fovun.xes, John Street, Union Street, Kennington Road, cab-proprietor— | 
Jonn Gray and Jonn Rosert Hexson, Epsom, upholsterers—Grorce Dopp, Tun- 
stall, shoe-dealer—Grorcr Gemmert, Birmingham, corn-dealer—Grorce WILKIN- 
son, Macclestield, joiner—} neperick WiikKtins, Gloster Terrace, New Road, White- 
chapel Road, egg-merchant~Joun Jacon Scuexck, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, City, merchant—W1-11aM Samrson, Saint Thomas the Apostle, innkeeper— 
Tuomas Hinpie, Everton, Lancashire, builder. 


LTrttrr to the Gitar. 


ANCIENT GREEK TERMS OF SCIENCE, RECLAMATION BY 
DR. LAYCOCK. | 

University of Edinburgh, 8th December, 1860. 

} 

j 


| 





| 


Str—Permit me to notice one point in the able and friendly criticism of 
my lately-published work, A/ind and Brain, which appeared in the Spec- 
tator of lst December. The writer objects that ‘‘ etymological learning is | 
somewhat needlessly displayed” in that work, aad hints that I know so 
little of Greek as to ve ignorant of that very schoolboy fact, that Aids is the 
genitive of the obsolete Ais. 

I need say nothing of the latter suggestion, but I think the work itself 
offers an answer to the first charge, overlooked by the critic. If he look 
into the principles of the method I lay down, he will find that I maintain 

t as language expresses the empirical and scientitic knowledge of man- 
kind, it follows that general and abstract terms must be held to set forth 
general and abstract principles. But as these terms are constantly used 
with abusive and popular meanings, etymological research is needed to at- 
tain to their primary significations, and is, consequently, one of the most 
important means of arriving at a knowledge of these general results of the 
science and experience of mankind contained in language. Philology from 
this point of view becomes an important department of the inductive method 
of investigation, 

Illustrations of these views may be drawn from the etymological inquiries 
your critic specially objects to. Aratus, in his astronomical work, uses 
4 in a general and abstract sense in his enumeration in ascending scale 
of the principal modes of existence or being, through or by God. In Him 
we live ({@uev), move volitionally (k:vodueta), and (écutv) are, where the 
verb eiui is used as correlative with sum (and, therefore, as indicating self- 
consciousness), in the Cartesian ‘‘ Cogito, ergo sum;”’ I think, therefore I 
exist. Yet the word has other meanings. 

So also with the word yévos. It had two meanings; the one popular in 
the sense of proles; the other abstract and zoological in the sense of the 
modern logical and scientific word, genus. Now, it was in the scientific 
sense that, I think, Aratus aa writer) used it ; for, in the sense of 
proles, man is most indubitably the “ offspring’? of man. The meaning of 
zis as used by Aristotle and others, can only be thoroughly understood 

y reference to that of eldos and idéa (species), as those terms were applied 
by the Greek inquirers to philosophical biology. No more interesting in- 
quiry in philology could be instituted, indeed, than into the relations of an- 
cient Greek technical terms to modern scientific discoveries in the biological 

sciences. I had a note prepared on some points of this kind, but it was sup- 

» a8 it gradually swelled into a chapter, and that was growing into a 

ok—so abundant are the materials. In short, philology, cultivated in 

this direction, will be a new science; and will probably teach us something 
about Ais and Ards. 

Lam, Sir, yours, &c., T. Laycock, 








obvious to any one familiar with the history of the question since 
1820. Surely there has been violence enough on both sides. The 


| Anti-Slavery propaganda in the North has not been worse than 
' the aggression manifested in so many acts by the South, not only 


acts of Congress, but acts in the halls of Congress and in the 
territories. ‘The truth is, that two adverse principles bound to- 
gether in the same body politic will not werk harmoniously, espe- 
cially when one betrays a settled intention to preserve political 
ascendancy. The Slave States desire to dominate; the Free 
States are tired of the domination. They have thrown off the 
yoke, and the displaced rulers are naturally enraged, and talk of 
dissolving partnership. 

It is a peculiarity of the case that while Mr. Buchanan, as a 
matter of necessity, argues the question from the legal point of 
view—-what does the Constitution allow, what does it disallow— 
and deduces from the Constitution the right to hold slaves as a 
property, the right to carry that property into any of the terri- 


| tories, and the right to pursue and capture that property in any 


States, the real conflict is outside the Constitution. The elements 
of strife refuse to be bound down by any doctrine. The Constitu- 
tion says, no doubt, that escaped slaves shall be “‘ delivered up ;” 
that the territories are as much open to one citizen and his chat- 
tels me as to another who does not own his kind; but the 
people of the Free States put the previous question. Though legally, 
is it morally right to give up a fugitive seeking for freedom at the 
tisk of his life? They do not ask if it be legal to take slave pro- 
perty into the territories ; they ask, Is it right that such property 
should be taken there ? Is it wise, even, to extend the area over 
which that species of property can be held? This creates the 
difficulty in coming to a settlement. Principles won’t compromise ; 
and it is fundamental principles, not written constitutional di¢ta, 
which are at issue here, 

Mr. Buchanan has undoubtedly a glimpse of this. In treating 
of the right of a State to secede, he shows clearly enough that no 
State has any right to secede. He shows that the Union was in- 
tended to be perpetual. There are no forms of secession, and 
could be none. But here comes in a contradiction. Though no 
State has a right to secede, according toMr. Buchanan’s reading, 
the Federal Government has no power to prevent secession. 
There are no penalties in the contract. Congress cannot make 
war upon a State; and if a State chooses to quit the Union, 
although she has no right to quit it, out she may go; for every 
State possesses the divine right of insurrection, or, as Mr. Bu- 
chan putsit, “‘ the right of resistance on the part of the governed 
against the oppression of their governments cannot be denied. It 
exists independently of all constitutions, and has been exercised 
at all periods of the world’s history.” Therefore, if South Caro- 
lina secedes on the higher ground indicated by the President, she 
cannot be coerced back into the Union. ‘ihis is a terrible shock 
to the fabric, Jackson was prepared to usc force against ‘‘ nulli- 
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fiers ;” the present Cabinet is not prepared to use force against 
much greater malcontents, who may carry nullification to the 
length of secession. The admission of the revolutionary right, 
‘¢embodied in strong and express language” in the Declaration 
of Independence, shows that Mr. Buchanan perceives, in effect, 
the radical nature of the conflict to be outside the Constitution. 
And this it is which makes the work of the peacemaker so difficult, 
because constitutional remedies do not apply to extra-constitu- 
tional diseases. Mr. Buchanan says, that unless the Northern 
States repeal their personal Liberty Laws ‘‘ without unnecessary 
delay, it is impossible for any power to save the Union.” But 
this narrows the issue to asingle point, and that point precisely 
the one where the conflict of first principles manifests itself; for 
the Northern States regard their Personal Liberty Laws as their 
Declaration of Independence, their resistance to tyranny. 

The revolutionary right of secession does not seem so clear to 
many minds as it does to Mr. Buchanan. It may hold good in 
the case of South Carolina, one of the old thirteen, yet even in 
South Carolina there is much United States property, notably 
three strong forts at Charleston, property purchased with Federal 
funds. But how does it hold good in the case of Louisiana, Texas, 
California, Florida, all parehased into the Union with Federal 
funds? How dees it hold good of any State formed out of terri- 
tory ceded to the United States? Texas cost 10,000,000 dollars ; 
Louisiana 15,000,000 dollars; California and the New Mexican 
territory 3,000,000 dollars. These were all Federal moneys mainly 
contributed by the North. There may be no legal power to hold 
these States in the Union, but there isa power stronger than le- 
gality, the instinct of self-preservation; and it is inconceivable 
that the great North-Western States and Northern Slave States 
would surrender without a blow the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Ar. Buchanan’s remedy for the national danger amounts to a 
surrender by the Republican party of the principles on which 
they have fought the battle. It is a compromise on which the 
concessions are all to come from one side. Not only are the North- 
ern States called upon to do what Mr. Lincoln even would have 
them do-—repeal the Personal Liberty Laws, and aid in the ren- 
dition of slaves—but they are called upon to permit the extension 
of slavery into the territories, and to acquiesce in the right of 
the slave-owner to take his property where he pleases. This 
remedy is to be carried out by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. Failing suecess, Mr. Buchanan seems to foresee a dissolution 
of the Union, 

Whether such a compromise is practicable, we have no means of 
judging ; nor can we'see, even if it were carried out, how the 
irrepressible conflict between slave and free would cease. But 
this we do see, that such a distinct recognition and limitless ex- 
tension of slavery would be the widest possible departure from the 
policy of the founders of the Republic, who did not even recognize, 
except in a roundabout phrase, the existence of slavery at all, 

This is not the first crisis which has shaken the Union. Out of 
others, severe, but perhaps not quite so severe, moderate men 
have carried the Union in safety. We cannot believe that the 
day of dissolution is near at hand, and that the stock of statesmen 
— of dealing with the tremendous questions at issue is 
exhausted. But undoubtedly the difficulties are inereased by the 
very position which the President has been prevailed upon to 
take up. 


PEACE WITH CHINA. 
Peace has been coueluded with the Tartar Court of Pekin. The 
intelligence of this event came on the heels of Lord Elgin’s budget 
of interesting despatches, and in time to relieve Ministers of the 
load of anxiety with which they must have met each other on 
Saturday in Downing Street. 
a task which seemed to some minds likely to grow burdensome, 
if it did not become impracticable of execution. 
little faith did not believe in the efficacy of the severe mode of 
treating our Celestial friends. The political opponents of the war 
indulged in gloomy anticipations, and saw in their imagination 
astern self-denying Kmperor holding aloof in his desert retreat, 
determined to punish the barbarian by depriving him of the light 
of the Celestial countenance and the saving signature of the Im- 
perial pen. The Russian telegram swept away their fine array of 


of the soundness of the policy which made the Allies strike boldly 
at the capital. We could have wished the stroke had been de- 
livered with a little more decision, and that Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros had refused to listen to the palaverings of the Mandarins 
until they were masters of Pekin. But we are content to accept 
the result, and, not to dwell too curiously on that tissue of inge- 
nious evasions with which first Hang-ki, next Kweiliang, then 
the Prince Tsi, and finally the Prince of Kung, sought to charm 
away an enemy who, however slowly, continued to advance upon 
them like Fate. The main thing has been done. A handful of 


Europeans and Punjabees have taught the Tartar Court that it | 


ean be reached in its capital, and in future that Court will act in 
ite relations with the barbarians under a salutary fear of another 
visit, which may be more penal in its consequences. 

The interesting questions now are—What peace has been con- 
cluded, and how long will it last? We may assume that every- 
thing contained in the violated treaty of Tien-tsin has been 
stipulated afresh, with the addition of an indemnity, and a pro- 
vision that Tien-tsin itself shall be held, at least, until the 
indemnity is paid. We may assume that the absolute right of free 





| 
| 


lor a time, at least, we are quit of | 
The men of | 


| tect and defend its traders. 


| in reach, almost within the view of evasive Mandarins., 


entry into the specified ports has been obtained afresh, the 
— = of worship secured, the right to plant an ambassador in 

ekin recognized, and the right to travel throughout China sane- 
tioned anew. What beyond these stipulations? ‘The occasion 
was favourable for insisting upon free entry into any port, for ob- 
taining the cession of Chusan, or even some still more eligible site 
for the location of the forces it will be necessary to maintain with- 
The 
occasion was favourable, also, for raising the amount of the indem- 
nity—the costs of the action, which the defendant must pay, The 
only regret one experiences in demanding payment of these costs 
is that they must come from the pockets of the people who have 
done so little to support their rulers, and who alone were found 
to slow kindness to our captive countrymen, and to bind up their 
wounds, Indeed, we might cry fur merey to a people not really 
hostile, and noue for a government hostile and perfidious to us, and 
rigorously oppressive to its subjects, were it not that every people 
must be held responsible for the acts of its rulers. The China- 
man, like the European, must seek his remedy against those who 
inflict on him the costs of war. 

It is not more easy to guess at the terms of the peace that may: 
have been made, than it is to calculate its duration, or, the 
consequences of the war to the Tartar dynasty and the Chinese 
empire. How long will the peace last? We have been dealing 
with a moribund dynasty! It is a striking fact that what is 
called our war with China, hes not been with China at all, but 
with the Mandarins at Canton, their fighting men at Taku, and the 
Mandarins at Pekin, Formany years, Hien Fung has only been 
a nominal Emperor of China. When we warred with Canton, 
the war was local. When we landed at Pchtang, the people 
grumbled and said it was ‘‘a Taku affair.” At Shanghai, at 
Ningpo, trade has flourished, and the markets have been supplied. 
The authority of the Emperor does not run in his empire. Go 
where we may, there are men ready to trade with us in spite of 
him, to help us if we fight him. Vast districts, magnificent 
cities do nut own his authority at all, but make war on his troops, 
and slay his officers. Is it likely that Hien Fung, or any succes- 
sor, will be able to recover the lost authority of the Tartars, and 
bring back the golden age of submission? Yet itis with a central 
government, having so comparatively slight a hold over the teem- 
ing myriads who people a huge empire, that we have signed a 
peace. Under these cireumstances, we may well inquire how long 
that peace may last, how soon some local magnate may display 
hostility with the connivance or in defiance of the court, It may 
be that this is the last peace we shall make with an Emperor of 
China, Our business ou the fringe of the vast and unknown 
region called an empire, is to trade with the people who are wil- 
ling to trade with us. We may find it easier to settle with each 
difficulty on the spot where it arises, and to recognize only the 
authorities on the spot, than to refer everything to the Man- 
darins of Pekin. It may be thet a stipulation to this 
effect would have been more useful than the right of resi- 
dence in the capital, for if the unwieldly bulk of the Chinese 
empire is breaking up into separate provinces, the re- 
sidence of an ambassador in Pekin, the privilege of treating with 
the nominal fountain head, will yield little fruit. In spite of the 
success of our expedition, therefore, nay in consequence of its very 
success, we still hold that the Chinese question has entered upon a 
new phase, and that we must make up our minds to the serious 
business of revising the theory and practice of our relations with 
the Chinese. We shall have to see whether it will not be better 
to deal with them entirely on the Oriental principle of Force, tem- 
pered and guided, as it should be, with and by justice and fair 
dealing. Nor must we lose sight of the fact that, whether the 
empire holds together or not, even in its present rickety state, we 
shall have to face the formidable difficulty of keeping within 
striking distance a strong force ashore and aiioat. ‘Tliose whe ob- 
ject to this must remember that the alternative is the loss of our 
China trade, and its transfer to some nation more willing to pro- 
Thus the question grows wider and 
wider, and exhibits the usual characteristics of the contact of a 
Western with an Oriental people—defeat and disorganization for 
the inferior race. Let us hope that, in the case of the industrious 
Chinese, the operation of European energy and enterprise will 


| mainly tend to augment their welfare as well as our own. 
terrible consequences, and the result it indicated is a vindication | 


| 
| 








THE WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 
Tue most recent advices from New Zealand inform us that it 
was anticipated the war would be recommenced “ with vigour,” 
about this very time. It may be remembered that King retired 
before our troops into the bush. His forces were greatly reduced 
in number. Hundreds had returned home to plant potatoes, and 
as the planting season ends in the middle of December, it was 
supposed that the Native malcontents would throw down their 
spades, take up their muskets, and fall upon the troops under 
General Pratt. This view is supported by the report that the 
Waikatoes were already meditating a movement in favour of 
William King; a report that must be received with caution. On 
the other hand, General Pratt had not been idle. He hadstormed 
three small pahs with little loss, and without using his guns, and 
he was preparing to carry out a larger operation. ‘The Ministers 
and Governor, as our readers know, were steadily supported in 
the Parliament, and the majority were wise enough to see that 
it was necessary to deal resolutely with a foelike William King, and 
crush once for all pretensions inimical, not less to the true interests 
of the Natives, than to the welfare of the colonists. For the land 
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league can only breed disputes between the Natives who desire to 
sell, and those who are hostile to all sales whatever, disputes which, 
as past experience shows, end in bloodshedding and murder ; and 
further they tend to keep the settlements on the North Island in 
a state of perpetual alarm, and thus create bitter feelings towards 
the Natives on the part of the settlers. Those who perceived that 
a war had become inevitable, felt the force of this argument, and 
their regret is that the war did not arise upon some clearer and 
broader issue. To our minds, a war with the Natives could 
hardly have sprung up in any other way. The fixed and abiding 
cause of quarrel in the North Island has its roots in the land 
question. The moment a party was organized to prohibit the 
sale of land, war became more possible and probable from year to 

ear. Whatever Governor had been in New Zealand, he must 

ave resisted the attempt of the land-leaguers to prohibit the 
alienation of land; that is, he must have done what Governor 
Browne has done—disregarded the threats and opposition of the 
ee wee until they committed some overt act. When the lawful 
authority of the Governor was defied, then the Governor was 
bound to vindicate it, and its vindication involved a recourse to 
arms. It is not more likely that King and his people would have 
yielded to the decision of a court of Jaw any more than to the 
decision of the Governor; and, if it be assumed that King would 
have yielded, it makes no difference in the point at issue, for 
there was no court in existence before which the cause could have 
been brought. At the same time, there is a Parliament in exis- 
tence, and that body has given its full sanction to the course 
pursued by Governor Browne; there has also been a sort of Na- 
tive Parliament or Conference called together by the Governor, 
and out of 110 chiefs, 107 declared the conduct of William King 
** wholly indefensible.” Thus Colonel Gore Browne has alike the 
— of Native and of European. 

t is to the activity of the ecclesiastical allies of the natives in 
rebellion that we owe the misrepresentations of Colonel Browne’s 
conduct at home and in the colony. Archdeacon Hadfield has 
done his best to destroy the political character of the Governor, 
and he has only been too well supported. The English public, 
however, are always open to any broad and candid appeal to their 
sense of fair play ; and we are glad to see that Professor Browne, of 
Cambridge, has undertaken the task of vindicating his brother’s 
character. We refer our readers to his pamphlet, entitled ‘* The 
Case of the War in New Zealand Stated ;” and we do so with con- 
fidence, because we have travelled over the same ground, investi- 
gated the question from the same authentic sources, and can 
therefore testify to the fairness of Professor Browne’s statement of 
the whole case of war. Those who have been busy in demon- 
strating, by means of convenient omissions, and strained inter- 
pretations, the sneering proposition that Colonel Browne is an 
‘expensive Governor,” will have to revise their views. We have 
had many “ little wars,” but it would be very difficult to find a 
little war which has so justifiable an origin, and which there was 
no way of avoiding but by dastardly submission to the leader of 
the Ribbon Lodge of Taranaki. 


STREATFEILD’S AND CO.’S DISCOUNT. 

For some weeks past an interesting discussion has been going on, 
which may be called ‘‘An Inquiry into the First Principles of 
Discount.” It does not lie in the province of the Statistical So- 
ciety, the Society of Arts, or even the Law Amendment Society, 
to originate such discussions, Such inquiries, when not provided 
for by learned societies, receive indirect attention from our judi- 
cial tribunals. On this occasion, the inquiry has been started in 
the Court of Bankruptcy. The text of the whole case is furnished 
by the failures in the leather trade ; and, upon the comparatively 
unimportant issue of Messrs. Streatfeild and Co.’s right to certifi- 
cates, we have bankers, barristers, solicitors, and bankrupts ex- 
pounding the practice of the discount market. And a very sorry 
practice it is ; one thing only is clear, that there is a wish to sacrifice 
the partners in the house of Streatfeild as an offering to commercial 
indignation, which, if successful, will do nothing towards the cor- 
rection of an evil in which more than bankrupts are to blame. 

We have before commented upon the facts of Messrs. Streat- 
feild’s failure, and we have not a single word now to urge in their 
defence. Nor do we think it right to say anything in their con- 
demnation; their fate may be safely left in the hands of Mr. 
Commissioner Holroyd. But we are concerned, if possible, to 
point out that it is not so much the fault of Streatfeild and Co. 
and their connexions, or, perhaps, even the bankers and dis- 
counters who have lost their money, as it is the fault of our 
jurisprudence, which produces delusions in the present state of 
the law relating to Bills of Exchange. 

Discount is no more than a contract, by which the amount of 
a bill due months hence is converted into immediate cash, It is 
founded upon a previous contract in the eye of the law between 
drawer and acceptor, by which value has passed from one to the 
other in consideration of a promise to pay in the future. The 
law requires that the acknowledgment of ‘ value received” shall 
be stated on the face of the bill, and properly so. But the law 
does not stop there; it requires that such an acknowledg- 
ment shall be made on the face of every bill and promissory 
note. This requirement creates the whole mischief, because 
with the desire to become possessed of money the elastic 
conscience of commerce expands the meaning of the word 
*‘ value,” and the critical faculties of bankers and discounters 
become blunted when there is a plethora of money re- 
his is really just the 


quiring profitable use at interest. 


whole issue between the leather trade and their creditors, 
All the bills given by the trade and discounted bear upon their 
face, as the law requires, the words “ value recetved.” The law 
has been satisfied, and the law would have been ready to enforce 
the payment had an acceptor set up that any one of these bills was 
not given for value, For value had beengiven in each case ; but it 
was a species of value invented between drawers and acceptors 
which, if it even fully satisfied the law as between drawers and 
acceptors inter se, depended entirely upon a definition between 
themselves, to which no indorsee had access or means of know. 
ledge. The capital of the firm had nearly disappeared. My 
Laurence describes the gradual loss of the capital until it reached 
a minimum insufficient to carry on a small business; at the end 
of 1849, Mr, Mortimore’s capital was 129/, less than nothing, and 
that of Mr. Laurence was only 6758/., after 4500/7. from profits 
had been put to the credit of each partner. 

With this small capital, Streatfeild and Co. were in the habit 
of ‘‘ assisting” customers; they “‘ got the money by discount- 
ing.” The process was this: a customer bought “a parcel of 
leather, and was drawn upon for perhaps double the amount: 
‘« advances” were made to meet the bills ; the bills were renewed 
from time to time, until the amount reached a total sufticicnt to 
ruin each and every house which had accepted or been ¢crawn upon 
by Streatfeilds, One instance will suffice: Lafone’s purchases 
amounted to 3000/., but his bills represented ‘‘ value” for more 
than 30,0007, So it was with every other customer; the degrees 
in difference being merely in amount and not in mode of opera- 


tion, The effect of this course of dealing may’ be ‘stated in a few 
— Streatfeilds and all their connexions are comme reially 
ruined. 


When Streatfeilds stopped payment they owed to the 
world 219,907/. 16s. 8d. for value which they had received, and 
they produced assets to represent that value of 214,143/, ids, 3d, 
—nearly 20s, in the pound. But behind this were the liabilities 
on bills payable which they had accepted for others, 70,083/, 2s, 
11d., and bills accepted by others for them for ‘ value” given in 
renewal, 767,730/. 8s. 8d. The fictitious trading in Dills over- 
comes the real trade in leather, and Streatfeilds’ creditors have to 
accept a dividend not out of the value they contributed, which 
make the estate and effects, but subject to deduction in competi- 
tion with the holders of bills in amount four times greater than 
the value of the assets and the realdebts. This is the prima facie 
ease of fraud which the creditors and the discounters of the bills 
set up against Streatfeilds—that this large amount of paper is 
illegitimate, or accommodation paper circulated in defiance of 
every correct rule of commercial dealing as between banker and 
customer, 

But Messrs. Streatfield are not without a reply, and we antici- 
om it will amount to something like this :—It is true that these 

ills were not drawn against leather; they were drawn in re- 
newal of transactions which originated in the sales of leather and 
loans of money. This is value in the estimation of the law, a 
good consideration, Every bill so drawn, renewed, and redrawn 
and accepted, was supported bya good consideration as between our- 
selves and the acceptors. We lent money, sold leather, drew bills 
in our discretion, hoping tomake a profit. Bankers and discounters 
sought our paper— 

‘* We had several channels of discount. 
such transactions. ‘Channel’ was a right term. A ‘few days before his 
stoppage he had opened several of these channels, Had had them a long 
time. It would not take him a long time (referring to pass-books) to give 
an account of all the streams he had prior to 1857, and which streams used 
to come for the bills. Thought they did with Overend and Co., the Bank of 
England, and Curries, at’ least four years before 1857. Had done with the 
Bank of England since 1829; with the Bank of London since soon after its 
formation—about 1856; with the Bucks and Oxford Banking Company since 
about 1852. The Bucks and Oxford Banking Company used to come for his 
bills. Generally whenever they came for bills they had some. Had had 
transactions with Cunliffe, Brooks, and Co., since eae before 1847; with 
the Rye Bunk thirty-five years; with the City Bank from the time of its 
formation, viz., in 1855; with Curries since 1836 ; with Roger Cunliffe since 
1845; with Dimsdale and Co. since 1846; with the Warwick Bank about 
four or five years ; with the London Joint-Stock Bank from its formation in 

1836; with the London Discount Company since April, 1857; with the 
| National Bank since about 1853 or ’54; with the National Discount Com- 
pany from its formation in 1856; with Overend, Gurney, and Co. quite 
twenty-five years; with Sanderson and Co. twenty years; with Weston and 
Laurie about fifty-five years. That was a pretty good list. Scareely an in- 


There were various terms for 





stance had occurred in which they had not come to him first. They were 
eager for his bills. He could scarcely supply them fast enough. Many of 
the other respectable banks came and asked him to open an account. There 
was no difficulty in placing the paper; they never Sabed at it; they only 
wanted bills.” 
In fact, the bankrupts.allege that they were tempted and they 
fell ; they were sought out, and as money in the form of discount 
| was freely offered them, they saw the prospect of becoming 
bankers, and occupying the position of the Leviathan house of 
the leather trade. Thus, so far as the public is concerned, the 
| question between Streatfeilds and their creditors lies in a nut- 
| shell; but behind the narrow issue of their conduct there 18 & 
broader question to be considered. Granting that the conduct of 
the bankrupts has been reckless, and that of their bankers 
imprudent, it still remains for us to inquire how far we have put 
the power into the hands of traders to deceive themselves by false 
meanings of the word “ value,” and then to deceive others. It is 
idle to expect that men will carry legal definitions in their heads, 
or that the ethics of commerce, if left to the exposition of the wor 
shippers of Mammon, will be pure. 
We require that every bill shall be drawn for value; we refuse 
to a discounter the right to recover a suretyship bill which does 
not profess to be given for value. Hence, in our very desire to 
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prevent any other than sound commercial bills, we have created a 
necessity to “‘ palter in a double sense” with the words, “ value 
received.” Streatfeilds and all their connexions attach the idea of 
yalue to a renewal of a bill; the bankers reject this notion, and 
call it an accommodation bill. There is much to be said on both 
sides in the present state of the law. That Streatfeild and Co. 
have been the means of perpetrating what is, in effect, a great 
wrong, is quite clear ; that banks and discount houses sought their 
fate by making the temptation is ey clear; how often it is 
that the sight of means ‘to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done !” 
Butif the bankrupts have committed a wrong, it is one which is 
wholly beyond the power of the Court of Bankruptey adequately 
to punish. If an offence has been committed—we do not say it 
has—then it is an offence of such enormity that it is not by any 
civil process, but by criminal procedure, that it must be visited. 
If the banks could make out a case that they had been induced to 

art with their money by way of discount, on the representation 
that all the bills “‘ placed” with them were trade bills, then there 
would be a false pretence and no mere deprivation of certificate 
would meet the justice of the case. 

What we want in commerce is, to place the law of negotiable 
instruments on the basis of the common sense of mankind. It is 
notorious that accommodation bills are drawn and discounted ; 
it cannot be prevented, for people in want of money will not 


for these words on the face of all bills; if we simply require that 
where value has passed it shall be so stated, and require that no 
such statement need be made in any other case, we shall then be 


entitled to punish a deception practised upon bankers by a | 


criminal rather than a civil penalty. At present, there is no right 





BOOKS. 


EMERSON’S CONDUCT OF LIFE,* 
Wuen Mr. Emerson’s new yolume was announced for publica- 
tion, we thought it possible that we should find embodied there 
the ripe results of a rich experience. We thought it possible 
that the great moral principles, and the personal duties and social 
obligations, which should preside over all action, might here be 
ascertained, verified, and reduced to system. Somewhat later, we 
indulged in half serious, half sportive speculation on the subject 
of the contents of a book, bearing the plain but promising title, 
The Conduct of Life. Life, we had learned with Wordsworth, 
‘requires an art to which our souls must bend.” How to be- 
lieve, in these days of intellectual anarchy and social complica- 
tion, was growing increasingly difficult; but here was the Wise 
Man coming from the West, bringing with him a grand importa- 
tion of Transatlantic and transcendental science, Europeanized, 
simplified, brought home to the bosoms and business of common- 
place stupid Englishmen like ourselves. Now, at length, we 
should know how to behave ; what to do; what to avoid; what 
to believe; what to doubt and deny. Well; Zhe Conduct of 
Life came ; we read it; we re-read some passages; we have done 
our best to derive illumination from the great Occidental star ; 





seruple to write ‘ value received.” But if we abolish the necessity | but, if the truth must be told, we are quite as much in the dark 


| as we were before; we haven’t been behaving any better, and we 


to prosecute for false pretence, and it is obvious that so long as | 


we allow the door of pretence to remain open, schemers and 
speculators will prefer the channel of discount to the disreputable 
channels of felony. But as the results are the same by one mode 
as the other, so ought the penaliy in law to be adjusted. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

As a school of art, the Royal Academy appears to fulfil its duties with but 
very indifferent effect. For several years past, the students who have 
competed for the prize in drawing from the life, have made so lame a 
hand of it, that the judges have repeatedly found themselves unable to 
make the award—they were obliged to pronounce the whole set of draw- 
ings so far unworthy of the common merits discernible in any ordinary 
life-school as not to deserve any mark of excellence. This very unsatis- 
factory state of the schools has again been pronounced upon this year 

not one student could produce a study from the figure worthy the prize, 
There can be no hesitation in taking this to be a disgrace to the institu- 
tion, and we fear also, 2 sign that no good system of teaching is adopted. 
We are not disposed to lay it to the students’ charge ; they must have some 
inclination and ability, or they would not be there. If they are allowed 
the opportunity they will, as all boys will, waste their time in pelting one 
another with bread pellets rather than study the model before them; but it is 
for the Academy having assumed the position and responsibility to main- 
tain authority, and sce that the schools are not converted into play- 
grounds, Is this done, or are the young students left to the care of some 
goodnatured underling official? These youths would study well, and 
show something worthy of the prize if the example of an eminent painter 
were constantly before them to encourage and to inspire with a genuine 
love for the study from the life, but now that Etty and Leslie are gone, 
this mode of teaching and nurturing the art is neglected, Etty, by far 
the boldest and most masterly painter from the life that our s¢ Bock has 
ever possessed, almost to the day of his death, brought his canvas to the 
life-school, and showed the students both how to study and how to pairt 
—does any one of the Academicians do thisnow? Doubtless, t) 

Academician, whose duty it is to attend in rotation, does “sect the mo 

del,” and probably finds a great deal to find fault with the student's 
method of painting. Doubtless, also, the bewildered youth finds himself 
perpetually halting between two opinions. Mr. Vandyke Brown, R.A., 





have no reason to think, that we ever shall, as far as the influence 
of Mr. Emerson’s book is concerned. 

About a quarter of a generation has passed since we first met 
with the writings of this courageous and accomplished man, We 
read them with loving admiration, There was poetry, grace, 
suggestion, sweet natural human speech, and what Mr, Carlyle 
designates, ‘sharp gleams of insight,” in them. We found in 
them, too, what the same authority calls a breath as of the green 
country ; of ‘the authentic green earth,” “ with her mountains, 
rivers, with her mills and farms.” We have turned to some of these 
writings again, and though we have outgrown much of their theo- 
sophie and fanciful speculation, have resisted a priori methods and 
intuitional processes, we can still feel that our mere youthful ad- 
wiration was not quite misplaced; that in many a page in the 
earlicr essays and lectures, there isa moral grace, a poetical charm, 
a pregnant wisdom. 

We wish we could think Mr. Emerson had obeyed his own law 
of natural melioration and progression; that he had attained to 
nobler moral proportions, and higher intellectual stature. We 
regret to say that we see no such melioration, no such growth. 
His utterance in these essays is more abrupt than ever it was be- 
fore. We think we once heard Mr. Emerson say, in a public lee- 
ture room, ‘‘ the children of the Gods never reason.”” Mr, Emer- 
son may ‘read his title clear” to this celestial parentage. Ifthe 
absence of ratiocination is a characteristic of the sons of Olympus, 
no living author of any eminence has a better right than he to 
regard himself as a true and legitimate son of Olympian Jove. 
There is neither logic, analysis, nor method, save of the most 
superficial kind, in these new ratiocinations. 

If they are deficient in logic, they are equally deficient in music. 
We miss the old rhythm, the tender tunefulness of expression 
which the essayist once commanded. Great master of language 
though he be, Mr. Emerson’s style was never perfect. His sen- 
tences were often fitful, and monotonously brief. In his present 
volume, we have to complain of a succession of short, sharp, asser- 
tions, which read like so many memoranda out of a cynical Blue- 

tocking’s pocket-book. For melodious methodical exposition of 
« subject, you are treated with an incessant reverberation of pop- 
gun explosions. Mr. Emerson’s wit and wisdom seem to split uP 


| and fly off into innumerable squibs and crackers, with here an 


insists upon having everything laid in in brown, while he directs the | 


studies; and Mr. Madder Red, R.A., is equally absolute as to laying a 
good foundation in red, so that between the two, and perhaps even a 
third ix some bigoted adherent of the Asphaltum method, it is not very 
likely any clear idea of the right method can be got by the student ; 
though, if any one of these profissors could have taken home his pupil, 
the probability is he would at least have perfected him in his own pe- 
culiar style. We are of those heretics who believe that academies have 
nothing to do with the 1 

in nations—that they have 
but a very decidedly bad i 
ism in method, and dog 


a very questionable influence on art for good, 
fluence in establishing every kind of manner- 








sm in style. 





al aspirations and broad developments of art | , . Oo at . 
: | is a tendeney in thinking persons of the present age to regard the 


| me arly all before. 


Schools for the rudiments are | 


right enough, but the methods taught should be decided upon, and | 


systematically enforced without interference of opinion from this or that 
successful mannerist. Principles remain the same always, and may be 
intelligibly enforced, but the tricks of the brush or of composition can 
only be imitated. 

It is possible that the Schools of the Royal Academy may have been 
brought to this low ebb by the counter-attractions of the Government 
Schools of Art, more especially those at South Kensington. If this be 
80, it is still to be regretted, for there is quite as much or more to find 
fault with in that system which seems to exhaust itself in drawing every 
crumpled feather of a dead bird, or every hair and twig in a birdsnest, 
every thorn on a bramble. Or, if this be not the favoured path of study, 
there is the splendid gallery of pictures to copy, from which at least a 
profitable study may be made. 

It is not for us to erect way-posts for these two Royal roads to art ; it 
is sufficient that we are compelled, by the practical results of the teach- 
ing to utter the lament—that not a single student of the Royal 
Academy of Arts can be found who can gain a tribute of praise even 

m his own master, not all our schools of design and ornamental art 
can keep the French artist-designers out of Manchester and Birmingham, 











there a tremendously busy Catherine-wheel, or an ambitious Ro- 
man candle, affronting and exasperating the eyes and ears of in- 
offensive men. 

There is little new matter in these cracular memoranda from the 
American Delphi. Mr. Emerson or Mr. Carlyle has told us 
Of the nine Essays which the volume contains, 
In the first, which treats of 


we hardly know which is the best. 
There 


*« Fate,” we have no attempt at philosophical elucidation. 


phenomena of the spiritual as well as of the material world as re- 
dueible to law. In this tendency, Mr, Emerson seems to share, 
He traces ‘“‘ Fate in matter, mind, and morals,—in race, in retar- 
dations of strata, and in thought and character as well.” He 
affirms that law rules throughout existence; that relation and 
connexion are everywhere, and always. Yet, with at least a seem- 
ing inconsistency, he declares thot Fate has its load ; that it is but 
one fact in the dual world, power being the residuary second fact. 
We see trust in thisassertion ; and we could readjust Mr. Emerson’s 
nomenclature, so as to accept many of his dicta on necessity and 
freewill ; but, as the Essay is now written, it is inexact and un- 
scientific, and can be satisfactory, we should presume, to no 
_ perplexed or unperplexed with the problem of law and vo- 
ition. 

We have spoken harshly, hitherto, of these new Essays. It 
would be wrong, however, to assert that there is nowhere music 
or beauty, or wisdom in them. There is something noble an 
inspiring in words like these— 

“‘ The right use of Fate is to bring up our conduct to the loftiness of 
mature..... Tis the best use of Fate to teach a fatal courage. Go face 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson, Published by Smith, Elder, 


* The Conduct of Life. 
and Co, 
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the fire at sea, or the cholera in your friend’s house, or the burglar in your 
own, or what danger lies in the way of duty, knowing that you are guarded 
by the cherubim of Destiny. If you believe in Fate to your harm, believe 
it at least for your good. = if Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of 
it, and can confront fate with fate.” 

In the Essay on “ Behaviour,” there are two or three good anec- 
dotes, and some passages worth reading. Among the latter, we 
may number the following— 

““Thave seen manners that make a similar impression with personal 
beauty: that give the like exhilaration and refine us like that, and in 
memorable experiences they are suddenly better than beauty, and make that 
superfluous and ugly. 

*¢ But they must be marked by fine perception, the acquaintance with 
real beauty. They must always show control ; you shall not be facile, apo- 
logetic, or leaky, but king over your word; and everv gesture and action 
shall indicate power at rest. They must be inspired by the good heart. 
There is no beautifier of complexion, or form, or behaviour, like the wish to 
scatter joy and not pain around us,” 

In a somewhat similar spirit, Emerson says, in ‘‘ Considerations 
by the Way ”— 

“ The best part of health is fine disposition. It is more essential than 
talent, even in the works of talent. Nothing will supply the want of sun- 
shine to peaches; and to make knowledge valuable, you must have the 
cheerfulness of wisdom. Whenever you are sincerely pleased, you are 
nourished. The joy of the spirit indicates its strength. All healthy things 
are sweet-tempered. [?] Genius works in sport, and goodness smiles to the 
last; and, for the reason, that whoever sees the law which distributes 
things does not despond, but is animated to great desires and endeavours. 
He who desponds betrays that he has not seen it.” 

There is good sense and good counsel in these passages from 
the same essay— 

** Few people discern that it rests with the master or the mistress what 
service comes from the man or the maid; that this identical hussy was a 
tutelar spirit in one house and a harridan in the other. All sensible people 
are selfish, and nature is tugging at every contract to make the terms of it 
fair. If you are proposing only your own, the other party must deal a little 
hardly by you. If you deal generously, the other, though selfish and un- 
just, ill che an exception in your favour, and deal truly with you. When 

asked an iron-master about the slag and cinder in railroad iron—‘ Oh!’ 
he said, ‘ there’s always good iron to be had; if there’s cinder in the iron, 
’tis because there was cinder in the pay.’”’ 

THE SECRET OF CULTURE 
is to learn that a few great points steadily reappear, alike in the poverty of 
the obscurest farm and in the miscellany of metropolitan life, and that these 
few are alone to be regarded—the escape from all false ties; courage to be 
what we are; and love of what is simple and beautiful; independence and 
cheerful relation—these are the essentials—these and the wish to serve—to 
add somewhat to the wellbeing of men.” 

In the essay on ‘‘ Beauty,” there is no attempt to explain the 
genesis or essence of the esthetic element. But we have instead 
comments on certain mythological texts, with an enumeration of 


some of its qualities. Beauty, we are told, is the pilot of the 
young soul ; Beauty was born of the foam of the sea ; Beauty rides 
onalion. A beautiful woman is said to be a practical poet, and 


a story is cited of ‘‘Pauline de Viguiere, a virtuous and ac- 
éomplished maiden, who so fired the enthusiasm of her contem- 

raries [in the fifteenth century], by her enchanting form, that 
the citizens of her native city of Toulouse obtained the aid of the 
civil authorities to compel her to appear publicly on the baleony 
at least twice a week; and, as often as she showed herself, the 
crowd was dangerous to life.” Proclaiming some of the conditions 
of Beauty, Emerson says— 

“ Veracity, first of all, and for ever. Rien de beau que le vrai. In all 
design, art lies in making your object prominent, but there is a prior art in 
choosing objects that are prominent. The fine arts have nothing casual 
but spring from the instincts of the nations that created them.” 

- But the Sovereign attribute remains to be noted ”— 

“Things are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome; but until they 

to the imagination, not beautiful, [for beauty] is properly not in the 
form but in the mind. It instantly deserts possession, and flies to an ob- 
ject in the horizon. If I could put my onl on the North star, would it be 
as beautiful? The sea is lovely, but when we bathe in it the beauty for- 
sakes all the near water. For the imagination and senses cannot be gra- 
tified at the same time... . . The new virtue which constitutes a thing 
beautiful, is a certain cosmical virtue, or a power to suggest relation to the 
whole world, and so lift the object out of a pitiful individuality. Every 
natural feature—sea, sky, rainbow, flowers, musical tone—has in it some- 
what which is not private, but universal, speaks of that central benefit 
which is the soul of Nature, and thereby is beautiful.” 

We have quoted some of the more amiable passages from the 
Conduct of Life. Our author has a certain intellectual hardness, 
which we will not undertake to justify, but which, divested of its 

erated rigidity, we think susceptible of justification. 
Health, he tells us, is the one thing needful; sickness he pictures 
as “a pale wailing distracted wy absolutely selfish,” and he 
complains, whimsically enough, that the sick and dying are not 
sick, and don’t die ‘‘ to any purpose,” but are “‘as frivolous as the 
rest, and sometimes much more frivolous.” The majority he de- 
scribes as unripe though not wicked. ‘‘ Masses!” he exclaims, 
the calamity is the masses— 

Masses are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their demands and in- 
fluence, and need not to be flattered but to be schooled. I wish not to con- 
cede anything to them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, and 
draw individuals out of them. The worst of charity is that the lives you are 
asked to preserve are not worth preserving.’ ‘If government knew how,” 
he continues, ‘I should like to see it check not multiply the population. 
When it reaches its true law of action, every man that is born will be hailed 
as essential. Away with this hurrah of masses, and let us have the con- 
siderate vote of single men spoken on their honour and their conscience.” 

One of the lectures in Mr. Emerson’s new volume is entitled 
“Worship.” There is nothing in it; and most of that nothing 
we already knew through his Essay on ‘‘ Montaigne.” The au- 
thor, if we understand him rightly, believes in an intelligence, 
neither personal nor impersonal, but super-personal, whatever 
that may be. He thinks, as regards the Socttine of immortality, 
that “the question of our duration is the question of our de- 





. . . ; Pe Geen, 
serving.” ‘Immortality will come to such as are fit for it, 
he who would be a great soul in future, must be a great — 
now.” ‘This sort of particularismus, or favouritism in Coat 
was the ereed of a greater man than Mr. Emerson, the pee 
Goethe ; but even the authority of that illustrious name iene 
recommend it to us, The Essayist gives us a gloomy representa 
tion of the present divorce between morality and religion, The 
churches, he says, are staggering backwards into the mummeries 
of the dark ages. ‘‘ By the irresistible maturing of the general 
mind, the Christian traditions have lost their hold ;” the d 
of Christ’s mystic oflices being gone, ‘‘’tis impossible to maintain 
the old tes of his personality.” Instead of faith in the 
moral and intellectual universe, we have, it seems, “ know- 
nothing religions or churches that proseribe intellect ;” scorta- 
tory, slave-holding, and slave-trading religions, In Italy, our 
author reminds us, that it has been said proverbially, of the late 
King of Naples, ‘‘ he has erected the negation of God into a sys- 
tem of government.” Asto France—‘* When Paul Leroux offered 
his article Dieu to the conductor of a leading French journal, he 
replied, ‘La question de Dieu manque d’actualité.’ ” ; 

Taking a more general view through the Emersonian telescope 
we find that— , 

; “In creeds, never wes such levity; witness the heathenisms in Chris. 
tianity, the periodic ‘revivals,’ the millennium mathematics, the peacock 
ritualism, the retrozression to Popery, the maundering of Mormons, the 
squalor of mesmerism, the deliration of rappings, the rat and mouse reye- 
lation, thumps in table drawers, and black art.” 

This is not a cheerful picture of the religious world. Neither 
does Mr, Emerson give us cheerful pictures of existence. Per- 
haps we have no right to ask them of him. He advises us to be 
rich, healthy, and wise; to be loving, humble, and believing ; to 
rally, when we are ground to powder by the vice of our race, on 
our relation to the Universe, which our ruin benefits, to take 
sides with the Deity, who secures universal benefit by our pain— 
** Providence,” he says, “has a wild, rough, incalculable road to its 
end, and it is of no use to try to whitewash its huge mixed in- 
strumentalities, or to dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean 
shirt, and white neckeloth of a student in divinity.” Yet if Mr, 
Emerson can give us no new theology now, he at least predicts the 
arrival of a new religion. ‘‘ The scientific mind,” hesays, “ must 
have a faith which is science "— 

** There will be a new church founded on moral science, at first cold and 
naked, a babe in 2 manger again, the algebra and mathematics of ethical 
law, the church of men to come, without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut ; 
but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and rafters; science for 


| symbol and illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 











poetry.’ 

Such is the Emersonian Church of the Future; the Cathedral 

of Immensity in which the “‘ Coming Ages” are to worship. 

BULSTRODE WIHITELOCKE.* 

In this volume, a descendant of Whitelocke presents the first com- 
plete biography of his ancestor which has yet been given to the 
world, and elaims ior him that justice which has at last been ren- 
dered to Cromwell and other prominent actors on the popular side 
during the Civil War and the Commonwealth. The memoir has been 
composed chiefly from the ‘ Annals of my Life,” which the aged 
statesman wrote specially for the use of his children, and from his 
well-known Memorials of English Affairs. The tirst volume of the 
“ Annals,” embracing the first twenty-nine years of Whitelocke’s 
life, exists in manuscript in his biographer’s possession, The 
“‘ Memorials” were originally a portion of the same work, and in 
their present form they are mere extracts from that voluminous 
production. The rest, we are told, ‘‘containing an immense 
amount of suppressed passages, not suffered to appear either in the 
first or second edition of the ‘Memorials,’ has seemingly been 
lost in some inexplicable way. The probability is, thet one of his 
descendants has mislaid them ; and hence my hope, that time may 
reveal the spot where they lie neglected and forgotten.” The loss 
of these authentic reeords is much to be deplored, but enough re- 
mains to afford a close and continuous view of the writer’s private 
and public life, and to reseue his character and services from the 
obloquy cast upon them by the prejudices of two centuries. The 
biographer has performed his task with not less candour than 
ability, and produced a work of great interest, which cannot safely 
be neglected by any one who wishes rightly to understand the 
most important period in our national history. 

Bulstrode Whitelocke, born in 1605, was the only son of the 
eminent judge, Sir James Whitelocke, a man of the most liberal, 
enlightened, and generous nature, which was fully inherited by 
his son. Both were educated in Merchant Tailors’ School, whieh 
was even then renowned for its good training and the sound learn- 
ing it taught. Here an event occurred in Bulstrode’s thirteenth 
year which greatly exalted him in the eyes of his masters and 
schoolfellows, and which he himself, with the superstitious feeling 
of the age, deemed prophetic of his future fortune. A kind of 
civil war had broken out between the scholars of his own and 
those of Paul’s school, and whenever they met each other singly 
or in parties, savage frays ensued, in which Bulstrode, now the 
stalwart leader of his school, manfully bore his part. 

‘¢ To suppress this intestine feud, and not unmindful of their peaceful 
and erudite monarch, who was well informed of all the incidents of the day 
in his ‘ gude’ town of London, the Masters hit upon an expedient to heal 
the breach, probably suggested by our Scotch Sulomon himself, who loved 
to interfere in small matters, while leaving the graver cares of state to his 

* Memoirs, Biographical and I. torical, of Bulstrode Whitel« cke, Lord Com 
missioner of the Great Seal, and Ambassador at the Court of Sweden at the period 
of the Commonwealth. By R. H, Whitelocke, Professor Royal of Wurtemberg. 
Published by Routledge and Co, 
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favourite ‘ Steenie.’ An embassy was contrived for the purpose of pacifica- 
tion, and young Whitelocke was nominated Princeps Legationis. With a 
large trairf of his sehoolfellows, he accordingly marched through the streets 
to Paul’s School, duly announced his arrival there, made his solemn entry 
like an ambassador into the school-room, where all the scholars and many 
other auditors were present, and was here received with many of those for- 
mal ceremonies that still delight diplomatists. He made an oration in La- 
tin, which, fortunately, has not been preserved by the ‘ Latiners’ of the 
time; but it set forth the miseries of civil war and the benefits of peace, 
winding up with a proposition for steadfast amity, with a league offensive 
and defensive between the two republics. After a brief withdrawal, he and 
his associates were readmitted, when they were answered by one of Paul’s 
scholars in another Latin oration, in which the orator stated that they had 
taken the amicable proposal into their serious deliberations, that they had 
found it acceptable, and had ratified it with their unanimous consent; 
whereupon some prefect called aloud, ‘ Plaudite!’ and they were honour- 
ably dismissed. The event was looked upon as ominous, nor was it forgotten 
in after-life.” 

At the University of Oxford, young Whitelocke’s studies were 
carefully watched by his father’s early friend, Dr, Laud, then Pre- 
sident of St. John’s; whilst in company with Mr. Juxon, a better 
man than Laud, and his future successor in the see of Canterbury, 
the young man enjoyed the recreation of hunting, and contracted 
a fondness for field sports, which he retained to the end of his 
life. Twenty years afterwards, Whitelocke refused to serve on 
the committee for drawing up the charge against Laud, and when 
the chairman moved for a peremptory order to enforce his attend- 
ance, he pleaded, with success, that “ it would be disingenuous 
and ungrateful in him, the pupil, to be personally the instrument 
in taking away the life of a man who had been so instrumental 
for the bettering of his.” A serious accident, from which he did 
not recover for many months, prevented Whitelocke from taking 
his degree; and, as soon as his health permitted it, he sat down 
in the Middle Temple to the diligent study of the common law, 
at the same time perfecting himself in manly and elegant accom- 
plishments, especially music, in which he grew to be quite a 
master. Among many celebrated men with whom he became in- 
timate at this period, was the great Selden, from whom he re- 
ceived good counsel, instruction in the Oriental tongues, and other 
branches of knowledge, “‘ and, although he does not own it, a 
great bias to his political opinions.” In 1626, Whitelocke, though 
still a mere law student unknown to fame, was, through the inte- 
rest of one of his father’s friends, chosen Member for Stafford, and 
joined in the Remonstrance against “ Tonnage and Poundage.” 
On the abrupt dissolution of Parliament, he was called to the bar, 
and, not long afterwards, being chosen Master of the Revels by 
the young Templars, his fame in this capacity soon spread to the 
Court, and he was in danger of having his head completely 
turned. ‘The maids of honour to the Queen, and divers other 
great ladies, were constantly inviting him to their balls... . 
And at this epoch of his life he might, had he so willed it, have 
easily been received as a young courtier in the Royal train, The 
King smiled upon him, and old wily lawyers of the day were not 
blind, as they thought, to the future.” Fortunately, the debts 
incurred by his gay doings called him off from this temptation, 
and sent him back to the steady pursuit of his profession. When 
next he appeared at Court, it was as one of the conductors of the 
famous masque, which the obsequious Societies of the Four Inns 
of Court caused to be performed before the King and Queen at 
Allhallowtide, 1634, in testimony of their devoted loyalty and 
affection. Whitelocke and Hyde were on the committee nomi- 
nated for this purpose by the Middle Temple, and even Selden 
did not escape; but to him, probably, the spectators were in- 
debted for the grotesque part of the performance, called the Anti- 
Masque, with the fun of which were mingled broad strokes of 
political satire, which may not have been wholly unproductive of 
more permanent results. 

These merrymakings were soon succeeded for Whitelocke by a 
season of deep grief and misery. The confirmed insanity of his 
wife had compelled him to put her under the care of a doctor of 
physic at Bow, selected by her mother, who had already placed 
another daughter under the hands of the same practitioner. 
Desolate and despairing, the husband now took a sudden and 
rash resolution to leave the kingdom in which he was banished 
from her company whom he most loved, that he might seck men- 
tal quiet or excitement abroad. ‘It seems to have been his in- 
tention to abandon his native land for ever, and strike out a mili- 
tary career in France, as one of his uncles had done a quarter of 
a century before ;”’ and Richelieu, the all-powerful minister, not 
without sinister motives, was most ready to favour his design. 
He obtained leave to spend some time with the French army in 
Picardy, and a commission having been offered him to command 
a troop of horse, he accepted it; but, fortunately for his country, 
the death of his wife, and the iniquitous proceedings of his 
mother-in-law, forced him to return to England. Cromwell was 
not suffered to fulfil his intention of emigrating to America; the 

lenetic folly of a weak-witted woman prevented Whitelocke 
= transferring his allegiance to the crown of France. How 
different would have been the course of English history had 
either of these men disappeared from the scene ; for Cromwell 
could not have conquered had not Whitelocke been there to keep 
the sword in his hand! 

The ever memorable Long Parliament met in November 1640, 
and Whitelocke took his seat in it as Member for Great Marlow. 
The first important business that devolved on him was that of 
Chairman of tke Select Committee to prepare Articles of Im- 
peachment against Strafford. The Earl, speaking of this com- 
mittee, and particularly of the lawyers, said to a private friend, 
“that Glynne and Maynard used him like advocates, but Palmer 











and Whitelocke used him like gentlemen, and yet left out nothing 


material to be urged against him.” As a la 
considered the Earl not guilty, and greatly admired his defence. 
‘The fate of the attainted Strafford, in whose ultimate liberation 
he for one evidently believed—and, indeed, what moderate Eng- 
lishman could at that time have deemed the King capable of such 
crimina! weakness and treachery as to suffer his minister's execu- 
tion ?—left a profound impression on Whitelocke’s mind. His 
conscience scared him here: he admits that he felt remorse, and 
from this hour he meddled no longer with deeds of blood, nor 
would have anything to do with prosecutions on capital charges 
for the future.” When the Civil Wir began in 1642, Whitelocke 
was commanded to prevent the execution of a Royal Commission 
of Array in Oxfordshire, This duty being snecessfully discharged, 
and the Commissioners being sent prisoners to town, he marched 
to Oxford, and entered it without resistance, in conjunction with 
the forees of Lords Say and St. John, more than 3000 strong, A 
council of war was held, in which was discussed the necessity of 

reventing the occupation of that important place by the King. 
Vhitelocke, who was no novice in strategy, was for fortifying the 
city, and placing a good governor. there; he himself was recom- 
mended, shorily after, to be the governor, and 1000 men were 
offered by his neighbours, at a day’s notice, to be under his com- 
mand, provided he were chosen; the townsmen, too, joined in 
the request, but all these suggestions were overruled by Lord 
Say, whose authority was paramount. ‘This was the first 
great blunder committed in the war, and one which more furthered 
the King’s cause in the field than any other, always excepting the 
expedition of Essex into Cornwall, where he marched into a trap 
with his eyes wide open. But for these two pernicious mistakes, 
the contest would not have been prolonged as it was, and might 
have ended with perhaps half the sacrifices on either side.” 0 
years afterwards, Whitelocke’s life was nearly forfeited through an 
act of guileless indiscretion, into which he and his brother Commis- 
sioner, Holles, Were entrapped by the King, when they came to 
him with proposals of peace. As this event had no ulterior con- 
sequenecs of national importance, and served only to exemplif 
the deliberate perfidy of Charles, and the gaieté de cour vith 
which he hastened to break a promise given upon his word as 
crowned king, and his honour as a gentleman, we pass on to 
matters of deeper and more lasting concern. 

Soon after Cromwell had been made Lieutenant-general of the 
Earl of Manchester’s army, the latter and the Seotch Commis- 
sioners plottcd how they might get rid of him by accusing him to 
Parliament as ‘‘an incendiary between the two kingdoms.” This 
scheme was quashed by the decision pronounced on it by Whitelocke 
and Maynard, whom those engaged in it had sent for, to know 
their opinions as to the law of England touching an “ incendiary.” 
An attempt was then made to reach the same end by the Self- 
denying Ordinance, a measure which would have withdrawn 
Cromwell from the army, along with all the other officers who 
were membcrs of Parliament; but it did not fulfil the great expec- 
tations which the Republicans built upon it. 

**There are some battles that change the destinies of the world, and so 
there are some speeebes, That of Whitelocke’s against the Self-denying 
Ordinance was one of them; and although it gave rise to a fierce debate that 
lasted to a late hour ot the night, and although envy and self-ends prevailed 
for the moment, the measure received a blow from which it never recovered. 
Had it really been acted on impartially, we should have had no Naseby, no 
Protector, no Hill of Rights, and the people of this country might possibly 
be living to this day under a triumphant, despotic, and autocratic form of 
government. ‘The very passing of the measure by the House of Commons 
prepared the downfall of that Assembly, for Cromwell never forgot or for- 
gave this impotent attempt to ruin and degrade him.” 

In that memorable conversation held between Cromwell and 
Whitelocke in St. James’s Park two months after the battle of 
Worcester, when the victorious General revealed his design of 
assuming the title of king, Whitelocke argued strongly against its 
expediency, and urged him to enter into a compromise with the 
King of Seots (Charles II.) whose fortunes were then at so low an 
ebb that he and his followers would gladly hearken to any terms 
by which their lost hopes of a return might be revived. “By a 
private treaty with him,” he said, ‘‘ you may secure yourself and 
your friends and their fortunes, you may make yourself and your 
posterity as great and permanent, to all human probability, as 
ever any subject was, and provide for your friends. You may put 
such limits to monarchical power, as will secure our spiritual and 
civil liberties, you may secure the cause in whieh we are all-en- 
gaged, by having the power of the militia continued in yourself, 
and whom you shall agree upon after you.” After hearing 'this 
very questionable proposal, Cromwell civilly put an end to the 
conference, From that hour, his great intimacy with his legal 
friend grew cool for a time, and he was studious of an opportu- 
nity to send him out of the way on some honourable employment. 
The embassy to Sweden was contrived for this purpose, and it 
was at the court of Christina that Whitelocke heard of the disse- 
lution of the ‘‘ Barebones Parliament” and Cromwell’s further 
elevation. On his return, the friendly intereourse between him 
and the Protector was renewed until, for refusing to be made the 
passive instrument of his Highness for depriving many persons of 
their freehold without offence or legal trial, he was deprived:of 
the Great Seal, of which he was chief commissioner; but he was 
soon restored to favour and appointed to other high offiees. He, 
on the other hand, had now acquired certain knowledge that 
neither the civil nor the religious liberties of England could. be 
safe in the hands of Charles or of James Stuart, and therefore 
with other lawyers he urged Cromwell to assume the title of king. 
But time had effected a change of views in the Protector as 


lawyer, Whitelocke 
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as in his advisers. ‘The statesman had learned much of the 
de jure monarch during his absence from England; the successful 
warrior had studied more impartially the capacity of his son, 
Richard, to wear the crown after his own decease. Both of them 
now knew many secrets of state, with which they had on the 
former occasion been unacquainted. . . . . Great despondency as 
to the future must have determined Cromwell to a refusal that 
in reality sealed England’s destinies, and paved the way for the 
overthrow of his party.” 

The last efforts which Whitelocke could make for his country’s 
welfare were directed against the designs of Monk, the nature of 
which he had been the first to penetrate and publicly proclaim. 
The weak, vacillating, and fickle character of Fleetwood, rendered 
these efforts vain. Almost at the last moment, Whitelocke went 
once more to him, and urged him to do one of two things— 
‘¢ The first was to draw all his forces together, borrow money 
from the City, and strike a blow for victory. Upon this, Fleet- 
wood asked, whether Whitelocke would go with him into the 
field and to the Tower, and the answer was, yes. Then he asked 
what the other alternative was, To send some person of trust to 
Breda, and offer Charles the crown upon satisfactory terms, and 
upon being again asked whether he himself would go, his answer 
was again, yes.” Fleetwood desired him to prepare forthwith for 
the journey, but then hastily begged him to stay a moment, 
while he consulted Vane, Desborough, and Berry. Their advice 
erty over Whitelocke’s, and the Project was abandoned. 

he present biographer is severe upon the learned author of the 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors, for Loving related this affair ‘in 
such a way as to induce the reader to believe that Whitelocke 
made the offer to go himself,” and that in fact it was a mere 
courtier’s race for selfish ends between him and Monk, between 
the patriot and the traitor. 

THE FAR WEST. OF BRITISH AMERICA,* 


Four main divisions constitute the magnificent range of British 
territory north of the American Union. On the West between 


the Rocky Mountains and the Pacitic, lies our youngest colony, | 


British Columbia, whose gold wealth will ensure her a marvel- 
lously rapid progress. On the East, extending through the basin 


of the St. Lawrence from Lake Superior to the Atlantic, are | 


Canada and its sister provinces, comprising together a population 
which exceeds by one million that of the thirteen United States 
during the Revolutionary war. Between these two extremes 


spreads a glorious wilderness, the southern portion of which is | 
known as Rupert's Land, and the northern as the special domain | 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which also extends its operations | 


over the southern portion of this great central region, A direct 


overland communication between Canada and British Columbia, | 


and through them from ocean to ocean, would be of immense ad- 
vantage to both colonies as well as to the mother country; and 
whilst Governor Douglas is strenuously working out the portion 
of this project which it pertains to him to accomplish, the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of Canada have not been remiss on their 
side, It was by their orders, and at their cost, that the Expeditions, 
which form the subject of these volumes, ascertained two grand 
facts. 
nt route between Lake Superior and Selkirk settlement on Red 
iver, and next, a new colony for the reception of the emigrants, 


in a highly fertile belt of land with a favourable climate, which | 


stretches through eighteen degrees of longitude, from a few miles 


west of the Lake of the Woods to the passes of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains. Irom its eastern extremity it sweeps to the north-west 
in irregular curves and varying width, and having reached its 
most northern limit about 54° 30’ N., and longitude 112° W.,, it 
passes to the south-west, meeting the Rocky Mountains in loti- 
tude 51° N., longitude 115° W. 
of the Northern forests, of which it has been gradually cleared 
by successive fires, it is now’ a partially wooded country, 
abounding in lakes and rich natural pasturage, in some 
parts rivalling the finest park scenery of England. Its 
area includes about 65,000 square miles, of which more 
than one-third may be considered as at once available for the 
purposes of the agriculturist; and though it ranges through five 
and a half degrees of latitude, the character of its climate is nearly 
the same throughout, and does not differ materially from that 
of Canada. ‘The winter is more rigorous, but that is a matter of 
comparatively little moment in relation to agriculture; much 
more important are the general absence of late spring, and 
early autumn frosts, the elevated temperature of those seasons, 
and the abundant fall of rain during the agricultural months, 
Under these favourable conditions, the melon arrives at perfect ma- 
turity in the open air, and Indian corn succeeds invariably when 
due precautions are used to insure its ripening before the middle of 
September— facts which afford strong proof of the almost uniform 
absence of summer frosts. The whole of this beautiful open 
country, west of the Red River, forms a natural road which 
may be safely traversed with carts in its present state. When, 
therefore, the Columbian Government shall have finished the 
roads itis now making from Derby (Fort Langley), and when 
that of Canada shall have opened one between Lake Superior and 
the Selkirk settlement, the means of communication will be com- 
plete across the whole continent, and emigrants may travel the 
entire distance on British soil. Doubtless, many of them will 

* Narrative of the Canadian Red River Erploring Expedition of 1857, and of 
the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition of 1858. By Henry 
Youle Hind, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Chemistry and aye | in the University 


of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Ex- 
pedition. Published by Longman and Co. 





These are, the practicability of establishing, first, an emi- | 


Once covered by an extension | 


halt midway to colonize the rich lands of the basin of Lake 
Winnipeg. Among the means of future wealth and pros- 
perity they will find within the limits of the Fertile Belt, or on 
its eastern borders, are—‘‘ timber available for fuel and buildin 
purposes ; lignite coal, though not equal to true coal, nevertheless 
suitable for many of the different objects to which true coal is ap- 
plied; iron ore widely distributed, of great purity, and in con. 
siderable abundance ; salt in quantity sufficient for a dense po- 
ulation, All these crude elements of wealth lie within the 
imits or on the bewders of a region of great fertility, and drained 
by a river of the first-class, navigable by steamers during 
several months of the year for five hundred miles of its course 
and by batteaux for nearly double that distance.” ; 

Between St. Petersburg and the mouth of the Amoor there in. 
tervene aa of 110 degrees of longitude, eighty of which are 
occupied by the irreclaimable wastes of Siberia. This space, as we 
have just seen, is traversed by Russian couriers in far less time 
than, with all our appliances of steam and telegraphs, we can 
receive news from China. A similar postal system may be promptly 
established, and far more easily caltaiiell in British America, 
The settled portion of Canada is already traversed by two ar- 
terial systems of railways and telegraphs, and doubtless one of 
these will eventually be prolonged to Rupert’s Land, carrying 
with it the population that will make it pay; for this is one of 
the magic properties of railways in America, that wherever they 
touch the ground, inhabitants and traffic pour in upon it like 
water into a trench dug in a moist country. Meanwhile immi- 
gration may be promoted by good waggon roads, and despatches 
from the Pacific coast may be conveyed along them at least as 
rapidly as those which are carried by the Russian couriers 
| through Siberia and the North of Russia. The length of the 
route may be roughly estimated at 1000 miles from New West- 
minster, the chief port of British Columbia, to the western 
frontier of Canada, which even now may be reached from Liver- 
pool in less than a month. Is it then too much to expect that in 
the course of three or four years we shall begin to receive news 
from our American wold-fields as regularly and as quickly as 
we now do from India? However this may be, one fact is 
certain, and its importance can hardly be overrated: any line 
of communication, whether by waggon or railroad, passing 
through the fertile belt in Rupert’s Land, ‘ will eventually enjoy 
| the great advantage of being fed by an agricultural population 
| from one extremity to the other.” Nothing like this ean be pre- 
dicated of any other part of the North American continent. The 
whole territory of the United States, west of the 98th meridian, 
with exception of the rich but narrow belt along the Pacific, and 
| a small portion of Western Texas, is a region of inhospitable 
mountains and vast barren plains, wholly untitted by their aridity 
| to sustain an agricultural population. The least extent of gene- 
rally uncultivable land through which a railway must run from 
the Mississippi to the Pacifie in the United States territory, is 
1210 miles, and the cultivable patches occurring in this length 
of route amount, in their aggregate area, to not more than 2300 
square miles. These facts are in contradiction to the glowing ac- 
| counts which are perivdically circulated in the United States 
respecting the wonderful fertility of the Far West, and its capa- 
| bility of sustaining a dense population; but they have been esta- 
blished by actual survey, and are recorded in official documents 
published by the Federal Government. 

The Canadian Government have placed the sum of 20,000 dol- 
lars per annum, for five years, at the disposal of the North-West 
Transit Company for the purpose of opening the communication 
between Lake Superior and Red River. Mr. Hind states thata 
route, partly by land and partly by water, passing only through 
| British territory, from Fort William to Fort Garry by Arrow 
Lake and the Boundary line, might be rendered available for 
summer communication at a cost of only 12,0007. By this route, 
| an emigrant might reach Selkirk Settlement in twenty-two days 

from Liverpool. At present, the journey may be accomplished 
either in summer or winter vid St. Paul’s, Minnesota, in thirty- 
seven days. But Rupert’s Land will not long be left dependent 
on such imperfect inlets of population as these. It is probable 
that Canada will begin to stretch out her long iron arms towards 
the new colony in the spring of next year; for an Act was passed 
in May, 1860, incorporating the Central Canada Railway Com- 
pany, which will lay open the country North of Lakes Huron and 
Superior to mining and agricultural operations. The abundance 
of metalliferous ores on the margins of the lakes, and of some of 
their tributaries, has long been known, but hitherto most errone- 
ous notions have prevailed respecting the soil and climate of the 
interior, upon the gratuitous assumption that they correspond to 
those of the coast. Recent surveys, on the contrary, have shown 
that the interior includes extensive tracts of the finest lands, 
| covered with a luxuriant growth of hard wood and stately pines, 
| probably equal in average size to any of the same species known 
in the provinee. Surveyors are now at work laying off mining 
locations in the country North of Lake Superior. ‘Its extraor- 
dinary mineral wealth,” says Mr. Hind, “cannot fail to draw 
a large mining population, which will cause the agricultural lands 
in the valleys of the rivers to be sought after; the fisheries are 
also of great importance. Under these favourable circumstances, 
there is every probability that the country North of Lakes Huron 
and Superior will recon A grow in importance, and the day is not 
far distant when uninterrupted communication with the North- 
western railroad termini in Canada will be established during the 
winter months,” 
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It is then demonstrated that her Majesty’s subjects at home 
and abroad are invited by the bounty of nature and by the most 


favourable social circumstances to link the Eastern and Western 


hemispheres together with a chain of British dependencies, ex- 
tending across the whole breadth of the North American conti- 
nent, and thus to build up a new empire in the West, where 

ace, plenty, and civilization shall dwell under the safeguard of 

ritish institutions. This is the main conclusion established by 
the two exploring expeditions narrated by Mr. Hind, and in 
dwelling upon it we have been compelled to forego the pleasure of 
noticing a multitude of interesting details. For these, and for a 
fuller development of the main argument, we refer to the volumes 


themselves, with our best thanks to the author for the careful | 
and able manner in which he has presented their valuable con- 


tents. 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND ITALY.* 
Miss Bremenr’s record of the incidents that marked her progress, 
and the impressions and reminiscences of scenery, life, and cha- 
racter that she received during a two years’ migratory residence in 
Switzerland and Italy, will probably not disappoint public expec- 
tation. We are by no means, however, entirely satisfied with 
these volumes. The narrative portion is not sufliciently eoncen- 


‘* Morals are so pure that, during a hundred years, there has not 
been a single illegitimate child born here.” 

We will leave Miss Bremer to pursue her journey alone through 
the Idyllian (Idyllic?) Hassli valley, into the forest cantons, expa- 
tiating on a supposed Swedish emigration, and visiting Birglen, 
the birthplace of Tell ; Grutli, where the sworn confederates held 
their nightly meetings, more than five centuries ago, &e., while 
we hasten on to Zurich, the Athens of Switzerland. Miss Bremer 
describes, in somewhat glowing colours, the material and moral 
characteristics of this beautiful and flourishing city. The people 
are prosperous ; the poor comparatively few; science and art are 
cultivated even by the artisan classes. Thousands of families are 
maintained by the silk-looms; and, as the work is done at their 
own homes in the country, overcrowding is there an evil quite 
unknown. The chief captain of industry at Zurich seems to be 
Mr. F. Ascher, who gives his working regiments what opportu- 
nities he can for moral and intellectual improvement. ‘* Mathilda 
Ascher, the daughter of the great manufacturer, is spoken of 


| by all the needy as an angel of goodness and mercy.” 


trated or exclusive: and the speculative parts are indistinct and | 


hazy. The subject may perhaps be thought to justify the inser- 
tion of an already twice-told tale, and a little eestacy among lakes 
and mountains may be easily forgiven; but the frequent effusion 
of a rapturous piety or romantic religiosity might well be spared. 


Those, however, wko would willingly wander, though but in | 


thought, among shining Alpine peaks and luxuriant green pas- 
turages, or who appreciate vaticinatory lucubrations on the church 
of the future, will find little in these volumes of travel which they 
will not read with some pleasure or satisfaction. 
too, that the poetical and vivacious temperament that characterizes 
the authoress, her sympathy with suffering or conquering human- 


agreeable travelling companion, when she once gets on fresh 
— or obligingly descends from her theosophical elevation to 
e level of our mundane understanding. 


The two years which our gifted authoress spent in Switzerland | 


and Italy included those of 1857 and 1858, Her excursion, in- 
deed, occupied more than the biennial period which the title of 
her book assigns to it ; for Miss Bremer found herself in Switzer- 
land in the beginning of the summer of 1856, ‘The principal, if 
not the sole, motive of her journey thither, was to ascertain the re- 
lation in which the new Free Church in the Canton Vaud stood 
to the Bible, Protestantism, and the Catholic Church—of the 
Future. Thinking to find there what she sought for, ‘‘ the origi- 
nal fountain of her faith,” as proclaimed by. Alexandre Vinet, and 
before him by St. Paul, Pascal, Rousseau, and Schleiermacher, 
she traversed the regions of the Swiss Alps, in hope if not in 


exultation. The free church of Vaud, though not without its pe- 
culiar merits, proved too narrow for a theologian, whose ecclesia 


comprehends Fenelon and Channing, Washington, and Vinet, 
Zoroaster, and Buddha, Socrates and Spinosa. Two years of 
travel were not, however, destined to be livedin vain. Under the 
teaching of Vinet and Secrétan, Miss Bremer discovered in ‘‘ con- 


nerve of which exists in connexion with God, and beholds the 
eternal primal images, as they live in him and his kingdom ”—the 
fountain of truth and certainty in everything. We cannot fol- 
low out the préeminently subjective reasoning by which Miss 
Bremer persuades herself, not only that there must be a Univer- 
sal Church of the Future, but that it must grow, and be per- 
fected in accordance with a certain ideal of Christian life. For 
though somewhat vague and shadowy in her profession of faith, 
Miss Bremer is sincerely Protestant. Yet, while protesting 
against Popish errors, she is not intolerant. She would even in- 
sert in her Protestant creed two doctrines which, ‘‘ when they are 
divested of their childish forms, constitute the requirements of 
every feeling, thinking, human soul, and of which the most an- 
cient traditions and the paintings in the Catacombs testify ”—the 
doctrines of purgatory, and of the uninterrupted connexion with 
the departed. 

Quitting this debateable ground, we will now accompany our 
traveller on her journey, with no intention, however, of tollowing 
her route uninteruptedly, but with the view only of tracing it 
roughly and irregularly, and of reporting her occasional impres- 
sions or observations. From the vineyards of Heidelberg, when 
she saw the Chevalier Bunsen, whose loss we have so recently had 
todeplors, “healthy, cheerful, and overflowing with life, and the 
enjoyment of labour,” Miss Bremer proceeded to Basle; from 
Basle, she went to Berne; and from Berne to Lausanne. At 
Lausanne, she found life simple, yet rich in kindly influences. 
The wealthy there, are occupied in improving the condition of 
the poor, and promoting the education of the children; while the 
new religious reform, in its practical applications, seems to be 
beneficially modifying the social and domestic life of the people. 
Further on, in the valley of Rossiniére, with its roses, rhododen- 
drons, and wild strawberries, Miss Bremer found plenty of honey, 
milk, cream, butter, and cheese. The villagers of Rossiniére are 
poor, peaceable, and industrious. The common occupation of 
children and women is straw-platting ; but it is highly detri- 
mental to the health of both. At Rossiniére ‘* marriages are few, 
and in these love is less the question than the means of living.” 

* Two Years in Switzerland. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. In two volumes. 


Published by Hurst and Blackett. 





We may add, | 





From Zurich Miss Bremer returned to Basle, and thence “ flew 
on the wings of steam over land and water to Brussels,” wishing 
to be present at the opening of the Ivternational Congrés de 
Bienfaisance to be held there. Among the towns in Belgium, 
which she visited on the close of the Exhibition, was Ghent. 
We pause there a moment only to draw attention to Miss Bre- 
mer’s account of the small pocket-handkerchiefs which cost each 
from five to seven hundred franes, and which seemed to her ‘‘ more 
suitable for the noses of angels than for those of human beings,” 
Without dogmatizing on the subject, Miss Bremer thinks it 
probable that the sedentary employment of lace-making is 
really injurious to the physical and spiritual development of 
the young girls engaged in it. As female occupation is one 
of the prominent sociul topics of our time, we will transfer 
from its appropriate context, since the opportunity presents itself, 


: : , | Miss Bremer’s impression of the effect of work on women in the 
ity, her frequent notices of men, women, and books, make her an | 


well-to-do watchmaking town of Chaux de Fonds— 

* Husband and wife work at the same occupation, and get good earnings 
which makes living easy. . .. . The women can earn from three to fifteen 
francs a day ; the greater number, however, less than five. ‘I hey like their 
work, but become, in consequence, less clever as housewives; give them- 
selves no time to attend to cooking and their clothes, and often not even to 
tuke care of the sick child, which neglect cannot be compensated for by any 
amount of pecuniary gains. This working life is assuredly not altogether 
good for married women. For the unmarried, it appears to me a great 
blessing.”’ 

Before reéntering Switzerland, Miss Bremer paid a flying visit 
to the volcanic capital of France, with its present calmness, based 
not like that of England, Holland, Sweden, and Switzerland, on 
the consciousness of the nation and its power of self-government, 
but on the life-thread of one man, who is the helmsman of the 
moment, but not of the future ; who keeps together the old, and 
approves himself as a great policemaster, whose continued power is 
the condition of the nation’s order, but who is powerless to initiate 
a new life, and whom even Frenchmen vated. mi regard without 
confidence. As a set-off against this somewhat unfavourable 
portrait, our authoress acknowledges, though in qualified lan- 
guage, the third Napoleon’s services in the Italian war of libera- 


; 4 - 7. ws ; ~ : | tion, and pronounces his programme of peace well worthy of the 
sciousness,” ‘‘ conscience,” or Plato’s ‘third eye,”—‘ the visual | 


attention both of princes and people. 

From Paris, Miss Bremer again proceeded to Lausanne, where 
she passed the winter months, In the September of the following 
year, 1857, after an intervening residence during the spring an 
summer at Geneva, where she read Calvin’s Institutes ; and at 
Neufchatel, where she went to see C, Secrétan, the youngest 
friend and contemporary of Alexandre Vinet,—she crossed the 
Simplon and entered Italy. 

Her Italian narrative contains a retrospective review of the 
revolutionary state of that beautiful peninsula, with notices of 
Carlo Alberto, the Hamlet of the South, hesitating, uncertain, 
reactionary, first favouring reform, then persecuting its friends, 
but dying with a martyr’s aureole round his head ; and of Cavour, 
who reminded her more of an “‘ English red-complexioned country 


| squire,” whose pleasure lics in his work, but who may be seen 





‘wandering along the promenades, whistling carelessly and play- 
ing with his cane;” whose morals and character are above as- 
persion, and whose enemies have never experienced his hatred. 
The reply which this great statesman once gave to the advocates 
of a policy less bold and daring than his own is characteristic. 
‘* Ought you not to pause, or to goon more slowly? I have to 
guide a carriage with four- horses down hill, When we have 
reached the level and begin to go up-hill again, then I will drive 
slowly.” ' 

Miss Bremer speaks with her usual eloquence of Gioberti, Leo- 
pardi, and other Italian notables. With a strong predilection 
against the democratic republicanism of Mazzini, she does that 
high-minded if impracticable politician justice, when she attests 
that through the force of his character and nobleness of his views, 
Mazzini wrought up to enthusiasm many people as well in Rome 
as in the whole of Italy; when she expresses her belief in his 
moral purity and in his energetic will; and points out how “when 
he became dominant in Rome, the old martial spirit of the city 
seemed to reawaken ; how while he never slept aud never wearied, 
it fought an heroic fight against far superior armies during eight 
months, ; 

With Pio Nono, our lady traveller had not only a long inter- 
view, but a long and somewhat singular conversation on the 
merits and claims of their respectiye churches. She found the 
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Pope tolerant, so true and evangelical in many of his words that | 
she even momentarily beheld in him the representative of the 
teacher who, in life and doctrine preached humility not before 
man but before God. This sem! estimate applies, however, 
only to Pio Nono, as she saw and heard him. As a temporal so- 
vereign, Miss Bremer severely condemns him. Of all the Ita- 
lian Powers, she says the States of the Church has been the most 
severe in its punishment of political offenders. She accuses Pio 
Nono of having broken all his promises but one ; she adopts the 
words of Count Cesare Balbo, in 1850, who complained even then 
of the increasingly bad government of the Papal States, of the 
wretched police, the persecutions, the financial disorder, the 
foreign arms, and ecclesiastical interference in the most temporal 
affairs all alike resulting in a position in which the pontifical rule 
loses all its dignity. 

Miss Bremer’s experiences at Rome were many and interesting. 
Catholicism she admits has its undoubted sanctities, but Popery 
flourishes to this hour in the Eternal City, as is shown by the 
miracle of the Talking Madonna, whose audible complaint of 
poverty has made her church one of the richest in Rome, has 
covered her with ornaments of gold and precious stones, and has 
worn away her (gilt) foot with perpetual -osculation. During the 
hour-and-a-half that Miss Bremer remained in her sanctuary, she 
observed the people, hurrying forward in one continuous stream, 
all eager to kiss this marble foot, with its faded splendours, 

“ Below the altar it is inscribed in golden letters, that Pius VII. promised 
two hundred days’ absolution to all such as should kiss the Madonna’s foot, 
and pray with the whole heart, Ave Maria. A priest was seated near the 
altar at a writing table, ready to write out pardons for the dead, for whose 
souls prayers were desired and payment made.” 

It is but fair, however, to observe, that Miss Bremer half 
concedes that the Madonna worship is favourable to the de- 
velopment of sentiments of devotional love in the warm- 
hearted children of the South. It is asserted, she says, that the 
men of Italy almost universally feel a reverence ont regard for 
“the mother,” which is elsewhere very rare, and that ladies may 
move about in an Italian crowd without any kind of rough treat- 
ment or annoyance. 

Our authoress visited many towns and cities of Italy, besides | 
Rome. At Pisa, she saw some antique statues in the Cathedral. 
Of the accommodating spirit of the Roman Catholic religion here, 
she gives the following instance. 

“This, said ry! Cicerone, pointing to a warlike figure in marble, isa 
statue of the god Mars, which was found not far from this place.’ ‘ But | 
what has the god Mars to do in the church here?’ I asked. —‘Oh! replied 
Antonio, the sacristan, they have baptized him San Piso, and se they were | 
able to set him up here.’ ‘How! ‘They have baptized a marble statue,’ 
I asked. ‘Yes,’ replied Antonio, unmoved, ‘ because they said it was a 
beautiful statue, which would be an ornament to the church. And, there- 
fore, the god Mars is baptized, and now he is San Piso.”’ 

At Florence, Miss Bremer, after wandering in the famous gal- 
lery, and noticing the marble men and women of Pagan Greece 
and Rome, drew conclusions in fayour of the physical superiority 
of modern humanity— 

* From all this it is clear to me that the human race, at least the Chris- 
tian portion of it, has not since that time deteriorated, but, on the contrary, 
considerably increased in the beauty and harmonious structure of the out- 
ward frame. The form of the head has especially undergone a change. 
For in the people of antiquity the forehead and upper portion of the head 
were low, in particular amongst the Romans, with whom the head has a 
square build, broad ruther than high. Amongst the modern cultivated na- 
tions, the arch of the skull is considerably higher, and likewise the forehead. 
The opening of the eye is also larger, and the whole countenance has a more 
beautiful rounding and lovelier proportions, especially amongst the women.”’ 

We should like to know how far these allegations can be esta- 
blished ; how far it can be demonstrated that ‘‘ the ideal has 
— into reality, and has elevated it to a resemblance with 
itself. 

It would be pleasant to journey with Miss Bremer in Naples, 
remembering ‘‘ that the noblest of the Neapolitan families took 
— the struggle of 1848,” to accompany her to Sorrento, 

um, Pompeii, Capri, and Sicily, to traverse with her ‘ the 
city disinterred,” and see the painted life of man, goddess, satyr, 
faun, and animal, that yet glows upon the walls of many of the 
rooms, and interesting (to revert once more to Rome) to descend 
with her into the Christian catacomb of the first century, forgot- 
ten for long hundreds of years, till rediscovered by De Kossi 
about six years ago—“ the so-called Calixti Catacomb, with the | 
graves of Fabianus and St. Cecilia, and many other of the ancient 
.’ There are other scenes, too, which we could profit- | 
ably survey; and some noble men and women pass before us in 
these volumes, with whom we might make or renew our ac- 
aintance. he Tgraceful and touching love story at the end of 

e second volume will, no doubt, find admirers. We gather 
from the preface that it is partly fictitious, and that it is made 
up of two distinct romances. Such tampering with fact, in a 
work professing to report realities, we cannot but regard as an 
impertinence. On the other hand, had the episode of ‘‘ Wal- 
do” and ‘the Princess Elsa” been a faithful reflex of actual | 
occurrence, we should still object to the novelist policy of making | 
literary capital out of the sacred communications of friendship. | 








vielen ated | 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Noble Traits of Kiny’y Men.—This is a well-written little volume, | 
composed according to the latest views of European history and civiliza- | 
tion. The young reader will get very clear notions of different eras in 
the progress of the Western nations towards their present condition. 
One of the best chapters is the second, ‘On the Original Elements of | 
European Life,” in which the reader is made to see the effect produced 
on Europe by the migrations of races from the North-cast, the various 
qualities inherited by each modern nation from its various ancestors, and 





how these qualities have helped or hindered their development as ciyj- 
lized communities. Some of the theories put forward on the authori 
of recent writers are a little too broadly and absolutely laid down, and 
will be found inconsistent with experience; but in the main the book ig 
very good for young minds, as it presents and suggests new thoughts on 
the most interesting studies. The illustrations are cleverly drawn, 


The Castes of Edinburgh. Third Edition, much enlarged. By John 
Herton of Darwich Tower.—This book is deservedly a favourite with 


| the inhabitants of Edinburgh, or with those who have ever sojourned 


there long enough to know its various cliques and societies. Mr. Herton 
tells nothing, he says, that every observer in his position might not have 
seen and heard and understood if he had eyes of the discerning kind, 
This may be true, but it is just the discerning eye and the expressive 
tongue that were wanting in others which he has used for their amuse. 
ment, and occasionally for their enlightenment. The new matter in thig 
third edition gives it the character of a new book. A practised book- 
maker would haye made another volume out of it. 

Voices of Christmas, A Tale, by Louis Sand.—An elegant-lookin 
little volume, with a weleome inside for all—young and old, rich end 
poor. The tale is neither striking in style, nor remarkable for any 
criginality of plot or thought, yet it is pleasing, and will find many 
readers among the young and happy. 

Oberon’s Horn, A book of Fairy Tales, by Henry Morley. Illustrated 
by Charles H. Bennett.—There is a certain cleverness about everything 
that Mr. Morley writes, and, we may add, a certain want of felicity, 
This want of happiness of exposition is more felt m his fanciful tales for 
old and young. ‘They do not seem to us calculated to please children at 
all. The author has always got his eye on some scmi-satirical reader 
like himself, who will be pleased at a droll allusion to something not 
comprehended by the simple-minded reader young or old, who wants his 
tale of the supernatural to be unleavened with any thing like worldly 
smartness. Unsophisticated lovers of fairy lore will be puzzled by some 
of the clever things in Mr. Morley’s tales. This we remarked in hig 
Christmas book last year. ‘The same objection, though balanced by 
greater attractiveness, wilt be found in “ Oberon’s Horn.” The pre- 
liminary rhymes about the little boy learning a grammar lesson under a 


| tree in the snow, are quite unworthy to be printed at all—they are so 


silly. Of the twelve tales in the book, all show inventive fancy—but 
they all attempt too much, A fairy tale should carry us away to the 


| places and times where and when belief in their existence was possible, 


No one could be carried away to fairy land, (not even Thomas the 
Rhymer, or the Countess D’Aulnoix,) on a stream of smart and epi- 
grammatic remarks. We fear Mr. Morley is not grave and sober 
enough to make believe that the things he tells are quite true. If he 
would only cease to let his Fancy be controlled by the grinning monster, 
Fun, his tales would produce far more impression on the most worthy 
readers. After this qualification, we are bound to say that these twelve 
tales contain much originality of construction, and show that Mr. Morley 
is one of our most versatile, popular writers. The illustrations are like 
the tales, clever and queer, but not truly artistic and harmonious, 

Studies of Christian Character. By Bertha Fox, Author of “ Pictures 
of Heroes,” ‘ The Jews,” &c.—All biographies that are fairly written 
will interest a large class of readers. This elegant little volume is a eol- 
lection of lives of eminent Christians. The first is that of the venerable 
Bede, under the symbolical title of the “‘ Lamp in the Cell.” The last 
story is that of Madame Guyon. Perhaps the most interesting stories as 
a are told here are those of Hans Sachs, Olympia Morata, Rodrigo de 
Valero, and Juan de Valdés, The collection is a very good one, and the 
style is agreeable and sufficiently forcible to awaken and to fix the mind 
of the reader. It is a suitable Christmas present for sincere believers 
in the doctrines for which these great and famous persons lived and 
died. 

The Autobiography of Frank, the Happiest Little Dog that ever lived, 
By the Author of ** The Gipsy’s Daughter.””"—The adventures of donke 
dogs, and other domesticated animals rank next to fairy tales and fa 
in the favour of young children, and are always read with interest if they 
be written with the slightest attention to the fitness of things. Our new 
acquaintance, Frank, is an amiable sort of dog, whose experience in life 
has been sufficiently varied to justify him in offering his —a 
to a juvenile public, almost blasé on the subject of story books. F 
tells his fortunes, good and bad, with liveliness, and as much modesty as 
is consistent with puppyism. We recommend his narrative to our young 
readers as that of a creature who has seen the world, and has not been 
spoiled by it. 

The Family Friend for 1860.—The numerous readers of this little 
periodical may be glad to see it in its neat and thick overcoat for the 
year. Instead of a few stray leaves, it presents us with a fair volume, 

Compendium of Universal History. Fourth edition. Edited by Mrs. 
P. Sinnett.—This good school book was translated from the twenty- 
seventh edition of the German original by Mr. C. T. Stafford, anda 
fourth edition of the English version is now called for. Mrs, P. Sinnett 
has revised and enlarged the book so as to bring it down to the present 
time. Like most German educational books, it is far superior to those in 
common use in this country, and should be studied by all schoolmasters 
and mistresses, 

Books. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. By William 
Hepworth Dixon, of the Inner Temple. 

The Journal and Correspondence of William Lord Auckland, With a Pre- 
face and an Introduction by the Right Honourable and Right Reverend the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. In two volumes. 

Carthage and her Remains; being an Account of the Excavations and Re- 
searches on the site of the Phaenician Metropolis in Africa, and other adja- 
cent Places. By Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S., &c. 

Post the Pope and Paul the Friar ; a Story of an Interdict. By T. Adolphus 

roliope. 

Japanese Fragments, with fac-similes of Illustration by Artists of Yedo. By 
Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B. 

Memoirs and Essays Illustrative of Art, Literature, and Social Morals. By 

Mrs. Jameson, 
Melusina ; a New Arabian Nights’ Entertaiment. By A. A. Paton. 
Year-Book of Agricultural Facts for 1860, Edited by Robert Scott Burn. 
Gems and Jewels ; their History, Geography, Chemistry, and Ana. From the 
Earliest Ages down to the Present Time. By Madame de Barrera. 
Not of the World, or, Lady Mary. By the Reverend Charles B. Tayler, M.A. 
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Over the Straits; a Visit to Victoria. Meredith, &c. With 
Illustrations. 

The Worn Wedding Ring, and other Poems. By W. C. 

{he Uncommercial Traveller, By Charles Dickens, 

Hiandiook of Astronomy. By Dionysius wee . D.C.L. 
Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R./ 

The British Constitution ; its History, acmnein and Workiag. 


Lord Brougham. 


By Louisa Anne 
Bennett. 
Second edition, 


sy Henry 


True Manhood ; its Nature, Foundation, and Development. A Book for 
Young Men. By William Landels. 
Contes de Cantorbéry, Traduit en Vers Frangais. Par le Chevalier de Chate- 


lain. Tome ITI, 
Family Romance ; 





or Episodes in the Domestic Annals of the tecracy. By 





Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, Author of “ The and Ba- 
P ronetage,” &c. Third edition. 
he Twickenham Tales, Wy A Society of Novelists. In two volumes. 


A Popular Abridgement of Old Testament History, for Schools, Families, and 
General Reading. Explained by Historical and Geographical Illustrations, 
and numerous Map Diagrams. By J. Talboys Wheeler, F.R.G.S Author of 


the ** Analyses and Summaries of Old and New Yestament His tory,” Xe. 
New edition, revised, with an additional che apter on the History of ihe As- 
syrian and Babylonian Empires. 

The Dog Crusoe, A Tale of the Western Prairies. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

My First Voyage to Southern Seas, By W.U. G. Kingston, 

The Early Christian Anticipation of an Approaching End of the World, and 
its Bearing upon the Character of Christianity as a Divine Revelation, By 
Sara 8. Hennell. 

Tow #0 Read a Book in the Best Way. By a Wrangler. 

Recollections of General Garibaldi; or Travels from Rome to Lucerne, 

The World's Furniture. A Novel, In three volumes. 

The Tiger Slayer, A Yale of the Indian Desert. By Gustave Aimard, 

PAMPHLETs, 
On the Organization of the Nary. By Rear-Admiral Sir F. W. Grey, K.C.B. 


Bronchitiec and Peptic Asthma; their Successful Treatment. By William 


Macleod, M.D. 
The Succession of Px 


of the Bible Examined. 


Milner’s “ Apostolic Tree ;” also his Estimate 
Edward M. Hearn, M.A. 
ALMANACK. 


Ree’s Improved Diary and Almanack for 1861. 


RW usic. 

This week, there has been little music in London, 
Theatre has been closed, and remains closed till ** boxing night,” when 
a pantomime will be produced, founded on the well-known tale of Zom 
Thumb ; together with an opera, called Queen Topaze, an adaptation to 
the English stage of La Reine Topaze of Victor Massé. Covent Garden, 
too, is to have its pantomime, which is to be on the subject of Bluebeard. 
No oper ratic novelty is announc ed at this house. 

The only concerts of the weck have been the Monday Popular Con- 
cert, at which Miss Arabella Goddard (who has been absent from Lon- 
don for a considerable time, occupicd, we believe, with provincial en- 
gagements) appeared for the first time this season, and received an 
enthusiastic welcome; and the third Christmas performance of Zhe 
Messiah at Exeter Halli. 

Auber’s opera, Le Philtre, is about to be re vived at the Opéra Comique. 
This piece was eclipsed by Donizetti's Elisir d’ Amore, the subject. of 
which is the same, though it may be questioned whether it is of superior 
merit. 

On Sunday last, Ze Prophét 
the 240th time; the principal characi.rs 
Gueymard. 

Berlioz has just complcted an opera, the subject taken from Shak- 


ypes in Dr. 
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Cologne (says the Gazctte Musicale) is the first city in Germany which 
has adopted the new normal pitch. ‘he result of this measure has been 
most satisfactury ; the tone of the instruments has not suffered, and the 
singers find the change a real benefit. 


Fiur Arts. 

The panoramic view of Messina, which has just been painted by Mr. 
Burford and Mr. Sclovs, comes very appropriately at this time, when 
attention is directed with so much interest to every spot where the 
Royalists still resist the pepuler side. Messina is not yet completely 
ree from the King’s troops: they still occupy the citadel, a low but 
strong fort close to the sea, and effectually commanding the town. The 
stand-point taken by the artist is the lighthouse of Messina, which serves 
as a beacon for the straits of Faro and the coast of Calabria. The har- 
bour and the regularly-built town are well and beyond them a 
noble range of olive and vine-clad mountains of yoleanie character, 
leading up to the Antinna Mare, the highest mountain in Sicily. 
















sccn, 
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Passing up the Straits is a smart Eng sh frigate with her union 
flying; but in the extreme distance seaward th« are no objects, and 
the effect of sea and sky mingling in the misty hovizon is extremely 


well given. Across the Straits is the coast of Calabria, ending ina 
promontory where are the fatal rocks of Scylla, and looking down at the 
sea near the foot of the tower on which we are supposed to stand, the 
waves are seen whirling in wild confusion round one viieh-othie is the 
well-remembered Charybdis. The dreaded whirlpool is no longer the 
abyss it was when Ulysses.so anxiously avoided it, for there is a small 
felucca riding quite at ease within a hundred yards of it. It is thought 
that volcanic forees have so convulsed the rocks and bed of the sea as to 
reduce this formidable enemy of ancient marincrs to the dimensions of a 
mere eddy. 

The picture is certainly a peculiarly happy inst: 
the waves are dancing, and re aring their white man 
come prancing on to the shore in the most ni tural 5 manner. The Italian 
purity of tint in sky and sea, as well as over the landscape, is also given 
with great artistic skill, and altoget! ier, We are sure that the panorama of 
Messina will be found a very pleasant and not uninstructive sight in 
these holiday times. 


The Art Union of London have made a judicious selection of a sub- 
ject for the engraving they annually present to their subscribers. It is 
Mr. Turner's sple mdid picture of “ Italy,” now 3 the National collec- 
tion, and it is most admirably engraved by Mr. J. T. Willmore, A. R.A 
We do not remember a happier choice, or one more “beautif illy exe cuted ; 





nee of sea painting ; 
s like sea-horses, and 


he 


and the Art Union deserves «ll the prosperity with which it goes on its 
' | 


way from year to year. 


PRICES CURRENT. 





























































































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd.|Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols...cccccseceeeess| shut -— = -- —_ —_ 
Ditto for Account .. 2 934 933 92 93 3 
3 per Cents Reduced | 9 924 92 926 92' 
New 3 per Cents 92g 93 923 93 92 92 
Annuities 1880 | shut —_ — —_ _ 
Annuities 1885 .. _— _— “wf ——— 
Fank Stock, 10 per Cent 2a4 233 233 | 2s dl 233 
India Stock, 10) perCent ... shut | —— - —_—_ i — —_ 
Exchequer Bills, lad. per diem, 2dis. | 2 5 » Ts -— 
Exchequer Bonds, 5007. ...... 2dis -_ — | 5 — 2 
Taucia Bonds 4 per Ce = eveeoesecoscoe lodis. | 10 - -— -_— 7 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ...... 48 French ...00:. eccccccces 4ip.Ct.) -—— 
Belgian , 08 = |: Mexican ,, 21} 
Ditto... -- Peruvian .. Ale oe 
Brazilian... 994 | Portuguese | _ “re 
Buenos Ayres ° 96, | Russian - — 
Chilian.,.... 102 Sardinian - a 
Danish . l0ig | Spanish . - 51 
DENT vccccccccdcecsecese _— Ditto New Deferred - 3 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .‘ 65 Ditto Passive .......0sseeeereeee 23 
Ditto... oe 1% | Turkish.... - 72 
French .. — | Venezuel oat 21 
SHARES. 
(Last Officia! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— | Banxe— | 
Bristoland Exeter 1¢0 Australasian .........cescceeeee) 72 
Caledonian 9s4 British North American Sa 
Chesterand Holyhea 53 ge Peewee — 
Eastern Countics......... Sa | Colomial .....6.6scceeee -— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. —_— Commercial! of London _ 
Glasgow and South-We stern . —_— Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.) 15 
Great Northern .........++se0s- 1103 adon oof -— 
Great South. and West. lreland. lis =|) Lendon and County 36 
Great Western.........eeseeeee 744 =| «London Chrtd Bnk. of Australia| 25 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1203 London Joint Stock........ -| — 
Lancaster and Carlisle. ..... 2094 London and Westminster .. ° of 
London, Brighton,& South Coast} 118 | National Bank ......... — 
London and Blackwall ......... 64 | National Provincial. SS 
London and North-Western, 102 New South Wales... _ 
London and South Western.. 954 Oriental ....... «7h 
M an bester, Shefiield & Li neue 55 Ottoman ...... 000 ee} 
bsepcen 1353 | Provincial of Ireland a 
Midland Great Western Iveland)|} -—— | South Australia | 30 
North British. ........+.+++ 65 | Union of Australia “4 
North-Eastern—Berwick. | 1055 Union of London. 26 
North-Eastern—York ......... 99 UMlty. ccccccccccccccccccccsecoce _ 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton) —_ Docxs— } 
Scottish Central 114} East and West India ........++. _— 
| London ........ | 61 
87y St. Katherine —_ 
Eastern of France. — ViCCOTIR co cccccessccserecceceee 103 
East Indian. . es lol MisceLLax rot s— 
Geelong and Me ibou urne —_ Australian Agricultura!.......- 30 
Grand Trunk of Canad: 23 | British American Land.. i 
Great Indian Feninst e0ee 9s} Camada ......cceececes } li 
Gre.t Western of Canade ... il Crystal Palace . 3H 
Paris and Lyons ......+..+++. —_— Blectriec Telegraph . | 95 
Mines— General Steam... } au 
AesteeaR, cccccecceccocveseess | Lendon Discount. 3, 
Brazilian imperial cosees | tvational Discount. —_ 
Ditto St. John del Re 27 Peninsular and Oriental Ste an. 73 
Cobre Copper..... 4 Royal Mail Steam ’ “7 





Khymuney Iron South Australian .. 


RANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 19th day of Dec. 1860. 
ISU R DEPARTMENT. 


+e £27 066,506 Government Debt ........ 


Notes lesued ..ceseseesseees a 












Otber Securities...... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
| Silver Bullion....ssseses- 
| £27,044,595 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors ‘Capita! . -£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu - 
BUND cccccececcces 3,181,326 ding Dead WeightAunuity). £9,540,279 
Public Deposits* 7.380841 _ . Securities 19,885,590 
Other Deposits ..... « 13,759,820 | Motes... ccccerccecces 7,346,500 
Seven Daysand other Bilis . 652,051 Gold ‘ond Silver Colm ......++« 761,675 
——_a | —_——— 
£37,534 ,038 £37 534,038 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 








ee ee brit. o = £102 190 se £0 0 0 
r ai , ‘ - 3 ‘opper, Brit. Cakes o 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 Iron, Welsh Bars.. 6 o. 700 
Mexican Dollars ........+.+ee0+ 60° Lead, British Pig ... 24 - o..2% 00 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ os ij Steel, Swedish Keg.. 1750.70 0 
GRAIN, a Lance, Dee. waa 

’ ’ s e 
Wheat,R. 0. 53to 62 Fine ...... 50 toss Indian Corn. Hed 

Fine ...... 2—65 Foreign, R. 55— 65 Oats, Feed... O0— @ 
— New. 40—48 White F. 70—74 Fine.... O— © 
Fi s3 P 38 — 42 Poland ... 0— 0 
3 . 32 — 36 o— Fine.... 0— © 
Fime ..esee -6 Malting .. 40—4# Beane, Ticks 2-4 Potato.... 28-382 
New ...... 42—50 Malt, Ord... 57—72 Harrow... 50—56 Fine.... H—*& 


WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 








For the Week ending D 15 Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 
od. | Rye. s. Gea, Wheat . 599. Sd. | Rye coves «» 36%. Bay 
0 Beams...... 51 1 Barley... 40 6 | Beans. -s 1 
1 Peas ....4+ a6 Oats ..... 26 0 | Peatsccccce 42. 2 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town ‘made ......-++. per sack 57s. to 60s Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. 0d. dos. 
Seconds ...cccccccecesccesccccs “s — 62 | Carlow, 0!. Os. to U/. Os. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on buard ship 46 — 45 Bacon, Irieht .....+++++. per owt. 68%. — Téa, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 45 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......-.. 76 — 64 
— 33 Derby, pale ....... «+ 70 — 76 
— 33 Hams, York ......+.0s000seeeees 736 — 
Bread. 7d. to 9d. the 4lb loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to Se. 6d, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTTrLe Manger.” 


Heas or Cartan at TEs 
CarTlLe-MakaerT. 


Newoats awp Leapewmace.* 
‘ sd. 


















‘ a a. 
Beef. 210 to 3 4 to 3 10 . 4 dtod Bto5 0 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 O—3 B—4 2 weer 610—5 2—5 6) Bensts.. 5,780 woes 1278 
Veal. 3 B—4 24 6 wee 6 OA BAD 
Pork 5 B— 46 O— 5S O aoe 48—-6 0-54 
Lamb. 0 0-0 0-0 C0 ..4. 0 O— 80 O— 0 O 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 120s. to360s. Down Tegs.......... perid. 20% to 31a, 
Mid and Bast Kent < ‘tto 1s0 — 440 Half-bred Wethers ig 
Su-sex ditto a i120 — 210 Leicester Fleeces .. 20 
Farnham ditto ...........055 @ — 0 Combing Skins ee uw 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
SMIIMFIELD. y MIT EOMAPRL. > 
a are 75s. to 80s 100s, to LIOs. ...cceeeees 
mar ae i 60 — 65 -» 7 — 106 
New ... o-— 0 o-— 0 -. O-— © 
Clover .....- » — 110 100 120 -. 120 — 128 
2; =— \) a) rerere rer _ &s— « 





Wheat Straw 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





OYAL ST. JAMES THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On Wepnespay, the 26th of Decemurn, and during the 
week, THE ISLE OF ST. TROPEZ, in which Mr. Alfred 
igan,” Mr. Emery, Mr. Dewar, Miss Herbert, Miss King, 
and Mrs. B. White, will appear ; after which, the new Ex- 
travaganza by W. Brough, Esq., called ENDYMION, or the 
Naught 


ug’ 
Boy that cried for the Moon; in which Miss M. 
iss Clara St. Casse, Miss Herbert, and Miss Romer, 
M ng, Mr. Emery, and Mr. Belmore, will appear. 
Commence at half-past 7. 





4 , 
((RYSTAL PALACE—GREAT CHRIST- 
MAS REVELS, JUVENILE FESTIVAL, and GI- 
GANTIC FANCY FAIR, 

On Monpay, the 24th of Decemorr, and Dairy Durine 
tue Horpays (except on Christmas Day), a continued 

und of amusements from morning till night, the entire 
building being lighted and warmed, and presenting the gay- 
est and most animated appearance. 

MR. NELSON LEE will superintend the amusements. 

The Entertainments will commence at Half-past }1 o'clock on 
Mownpay and each succeeding day with the ROYAL PUNCH 
and JUDY and the astonishing MARIONETTES, followed 
by the Marvellous Wizard from Rome, SIGNOR POLETTI, 
whose public performances at the Gallery of Illustration 
have excited the greatest wonder. Mr. J.H, STEAD, well 
known in London as “ WESTON’S CURE,” will appear in 
his most extraordinary characters, and THE KROTHERS 
TALLEEN, probably the most talented “ gymnastes’’ in 
this yf will exhibit their surprising feats ; THE OHIO 
MINSTRELS, whose success in London is proverbial, and 
whose; comic versatility never fails to be rewarded by the 
most boisterous applause ; will sing their drollest songs and 
tell their funniest stories ; and, in addition, those famous 
FRENCH CLOWNS—BRIAN and CONLEY—will appear 
for the first time at the Palace. 

The Laughable Shadows of last year caused so much mer- 
riment, that it has been determined to have A SHADOW 
PANTOMIME at dusk, on the great stage in the centre 

The ludicrous effects must be seen to be appre- 
clated. 

Some amusing novelties in juvenile recreations will be 
introduced, and new features in illumination and decoration 
will be exhibited. The Musical Entertainments will com- 
prise selections by the celebrated Orchestral Band of the 
Company, increased in number for the holidays, and per- 
formances on the Pianoforte and Great Festival Organ. 

The doors of the Palace will be opened at nine on Mon- 
pay 24th, Tuespay 25th, and Wepnespay 26th, and ample 
time will be allowed for visitors promenading the Palace in 
the evening, that the accommodation by railway may not be 
overtaxed, 

Admission as usual, One Shilling ; Children, under 12, Six- 
pence 
N.B.— On Tvurspay, Cuaistruas Day, ORCHESTRAL 
BAND and GREAT ORGAN PERFORMANCE instead of 
the Festivities. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Wet or Dry.— 


Frost or Snow.—The only WINTER RESOKT for all. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—_THE GREAT 

CHRISTMAS TREE in the Central Transept is now 

furnished with every requirement for Family Christmas 
Trees and Juvenile Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NOW OPEN.— 

FANCY FAIR, the whole length of the Palace. An 

~~ collection of articles suitable for Christmas Pre- 
sents. 


RYSTAL PALACE,.—GREAT IMPOR- 
TATIONS of foreign articles of all descriptions suit- 
able for Presents. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The largest col- 


lection of every production in Europe may be selected 
from. 
, »_r 
UCKLEYS’ SERENADERS.— 
8T. JAMES'S HALL.—The original Buckicys’ SERE 
NADERS and Miss JULIA GOULD (from 585, Broadway), 
EVERY NIGHT at 8, and during the Holidaysa Day Per- 
formance every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY AFTER- 
NOON at 3. Places and Tickets may be secured at Austin's 
Ticket-office, 28, Piccadilly. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 
ls. Doors open every night at Half-past Seven, and Satur 
day Afternoon at Half-past Seven. *.* Change of Pro- 
gramme, and great attraction for the Christmas Holidays. 
NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
, > ro she r 
OLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION 
(Limited). Entirely new and splendid PHANTAS 
MAGORIA, prepared expressly for this Institution by Mr. 
Childe. Lecture by Mr. E. V. Gardner, illustrated by the 
most brilliant Experiments in Electricity ever shown. Musi 
cal Entertainment, by Mr. Chas. Field, Miss Rosa Warner, 
and others—DUETS, GLEES, &.—An amusing Lect 
the PROVERTIES of MATTER, by Mr. Macintosh 
OXYHYDROGEN MICROSCOPE —The LARGEST 
LOGICAL MODEL inthe WORLD, described by Mr. King 
—An UNIQUE COLLECTION of PAINTINGS.—DISSOL- 
VING VIEWS—ITALY and SICILY.—The SPLENDID 
ILLUMINATED CASCADE, &c. 
Admission 1s. ; Schools, and Children unde: Ten Years of 


Age, half price. 
pust FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an“excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
Se on. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of infants from turning sour during di 
estion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the .Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent.—1860, just published, post free, Three 
Stamps. A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS. GA- 
BRIEL'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE GUMs, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three ordinary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials and 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es- 
tablished 1815, see diploma), 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage bet ween Benson's, the silver- 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
verpoo! 
“ The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior.""—United Service Gazette, 
* Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more annoy 
ance."’— Herald. 
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EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Kedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from 
Shower Baths, from. 
Lamps (Moderateur), fr 
(All other kinds a 
Pure Colza Oil eer 


. on Rea . + 
FPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECE Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVE RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRO and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
3l. 15s. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. I’s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from U. 8s. to 50. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


WiLliaM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of bis iliimited Stock of Sterling Sil- 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney- pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Kedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twent re Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14,2, 1d 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6, 
Perry’s Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
7 . wal > > : rar 
| EAL AND SONS’ EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from One Guinea to Ten Guineas. Also, 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices 
and sizes sent free by Post. and Sows’ Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bedsteads and Priced List of Bedding, also sent 
Fost free. 196, Tottenham Court Road, W, 
( YARIBALDI, VICTOR EMMANUEL, 
a and COUNT CAVOUR..—Splendid full-length Por- 
traits of the three great regenerators of Italy may be had 
gratis of E. MOSES AND SON, in their Ganipatps Atmanac 
for 1861. E. MOSES and SO 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIEKS, bOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
London Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments : 
{Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheffield. 


12s. 6d. to 202. Os. each. 

8s. Od. to 6/. Os. each. 

-- 68. 0d. to 7l. 7s. each. 
the same rate.) 

4s. 3d. per gallon. 


7 y Y ™pe r 7 
(JENTLEMAN’S EXCURSION OUTFIT 
FOR THREE GUINEAS. 

COMPRISING— 
Railway Portmanteau. 4 Collars. 
Lamb's- wool Vest. Railway Rug, with strap. 
Pair of Merino Drawers, Dressing © , containing 
3 pairs of half-Hose. every requisite. 
2 White Shirts. 
Every article of this outfit is good enough for general use, 
and may be had at a moment's notice. 
E. MOSES and SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, LOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

London Houses: 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 

Corner of Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road 
Country Establishments: 


Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheftiel 
> wy Ss >> Te ki > 
MHE KNICKERBOCKER COSTUME 
is eulogized by the Cornhill Magazine, and other pub- 
lications of high standing, and is decided!y the most be- 
coming and most comfortable dress for childrem. A splendid 
assortment may be selected from, at 
E. MOSES and SON'S, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOEMAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 

London Houses : 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 

New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 

Corner of Tottcnham Court Road and Euston Road 

Country Establishments: 
Thornton's Buildings, bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Fargate, Sheftield. 

aa ?Te . aw . ated 
E XTRACTS FROM THE PRESS,— 

4 Referring to the NEW BRANCH ESTABLISHMENT 
of E. MOSES and SON, at the CORNER of TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD and EUSTON ROAD 

“Upon each floor there arc small apartments called the 
‘trying-on rooms,’ affording customers opportunity of 
avoiding the guess-work which has hitherto prevailed in 
ready made emporiums, and everywhere immense mirrors 
are placed, in which the buyer may satisfy himself with the 
fit and shape of the garment which he proposes to pur 
chase.""—Standard, 2ist Nov. 1860 

“On the whole, the new establishment of Messrs. E. Moses 
and Son is de: idedly the most complete of its class in the 
Metropolis.”"—Morning Herald, 2\st Noy. 1860, 

“ The whole exterior of the building presents a noble as 
It combines an appearance of lightness and solidity, 
grace and strength."—ZI/lustrated News of the World, Dee. 
Ist, 1860. 

“ The interior arrangements are in a corresponding scale 
of clegance, whilst convenience and comfort have not been 
lost sight of. ry ithing,in fact, that goes to constitute 
the completeness of rganized whole can be said to have 
been omitted.""—Daily News, Dee. Ith, 1860. 

“ Like skilful logicians, they laid down the solid premises 
of their trade syllogism in the Minories; they next con 
structed their middle term in Oxford Street; and they have 
just now brought out their conclusion to Tottenham Court 
Road."’—Exzpress, Dec. 11th, 1860. 

E. MOSES and SON, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRATERS, 
HATTERS, HOsI BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
AND G ERAL OUTFITTERS 
London Houses 

Corner of Minories and Aldgate 
New Oxford Street, Corner of Hart Street 
Corner of Tottenham Court Road, and Euston Road. 
Country Establishments 
Thornton's Buildings, Bridge Street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
“argate, Sheffield 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex 
changed, or the money returned 

E. Moses and Son's rules for self measurement and lists of 
prices, with pamphlets on the Keady-made Clothing System 
(Past and Present) gratis on application, or post-free 

The Establisiments are closed every Friday Evening at 
sunset until Saturday sunset, when business is resumed 
until 11 o clock. 


[December 22, 1860, 


COTCH WHISKEY.—C, and Jj 
M‘DONALD, 74, George Street, Perth (Establishe. 
1798), have always on hand a large and well cclected es 
of Highland and other WHISKEY. Prices moderate 
Terms cash—Orders punctually attended to.J 


390 > 
7PPS’S HOMGOPATHIC COCOA — 
4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, and invigo 
rating power of this preparation have procured its genera) 
adoption as a most desirable breakfast beverage. Sold in 
jib. jlb., and 1lb., Packets, at Is. 6d. perlb. Each Packet is 
labelled, “‘ James Evrs, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” 








(THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL. 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s, l0d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, ts., 1s. 2¢ 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4d., 6d., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station oy 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 
al 7 . 
~ HIKRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stoc 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, » 
styles in every materia! for the season. 
por and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W 


W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ciyi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, tranks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 
ee r val > 2 
BES ETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French’'s,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Gui 3 very watch skilfully examined, and its correet 
periormance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


IN CHANCERY. Y.R. 10,0002. DAMAGE 


THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 

GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoou ¢, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 

GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
MER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 








. rl 7 wT DD A 
) ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSHES,—Penctrating Hair Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges 
The Tooth-brush searches thoroughly between the divisions 
of the teeth, and cleans them in the most effectual manner. 
The hairs never come loose. The Hair brushes are made 
with genuine unbleached Russian bristles, which do not 
soften like prepared hair. With every description of Brush, 
Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at Mercatre, Binoter 
and Co's. only Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxferd Street, 
second and third doors (West) from Holles Street. Metcalfe's 
Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


» ne Le 7 , r 
THE GREAT SALE of INDIA, CHINA, 
FRENCH, and BRITISH SHAWLS, CLOAKS, and 
DRESSES, has now commenced, previous to altering and 
redecorating the prem . The Stock includes some very 
pretty Japan and Chinese ornaments, baskets, and jars, 
suitable for Christmas Presents. All at an enormous re 











| nouncing BURKOW'S 


duction in price. —FARMER and ROGERS, 171, 173, and 
175, Regent Strect, W 
—, . TITS ‘ 

YHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—A Good 

/ Field Glass is necessary to the equipment of a Country 
Gentler ° 

The Mctropolitan and Provincial Press, the Sporting 
Papers (Bell's Life, The Era, The Fieid, & ) con in pro 
MALVERN LANDSCAPE GLASS 
the nest yet invented 

Noblemen and Gentlemen of high standing have sent the 
Proprictors flattering testimonials, which may be had oa 
application. 

Either for Ladies «1 Gentlemen—for the Seaside, Country 
Scenery,or the Opera—or as Pield Glasses for sporting pur- 
poses, W. and J. Burrow recommend their Malvern Glasses 
as the cnearest and pest 

In sling cases 3} Guineas and 6 Guineaseach. Forwarded 
on receipt of Post Office Orders to W. and J. Burrow, Great 
Malvern. 


ar . Se PN TS . et 

( YHRISTMAS VPRESENTS.—For Ladies 

/ no present more useful and appropriate than Burrow'+ 
Malvern Landscape Glass for the Opera, Concerts, Seaside, 
and Country Scenery, Reviews, &c Elegantly mounted 
(very small) in Morocco, Ivory, and Russia Leather at 3 Gui 
neas, 34 Guineas, and 5 Guineas respectively. 

Forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order to W. and J. 
Burrow, Great Malvern, 

TO MORE PILLS or any other MEDI- 
4 CINE.—DU BARRY'S delicious health-restoring 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD effectually cures diseases 
which medicine only aggravates, such as nervousness, con 
stipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), flatulency, diarrhwa, he 
morrhoids, dysentery, biliousness, torpidity of the liver 
fevers sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the ears, rheu 
matism, gout, impurities, eruptions, irritability, sleepless 
ness, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headache, debility, 
dropsy, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, sinking fits 
cough, asthma, bronchitis, consumption. At a few pence 
per day, it saves all doctors’ and apothecaries’ bills, and re- 
stores perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, refresh 
ing sleep, and functional regularity to the dyspepsic, ner 
vously delicate, and most disordered or enfeebled, old or 
young. Ub, 2s. 9d.; ltb., free of carriage, 22s.—Baney D' 
Barry and Co., 77, Regent Strect, London ; also at 182, Pic 
cadilly ; 60, Gracechurch Street, 4, Cheapside ; 63 and 150 
Oxford Strect ; 330, Strand ; and all Grocers 


p[OLLoway S PILLS,—Adapted to all. 

—Though English winters are proverbially dreary 
they might pass by without throw the whole human me 
chanism Out of order, if th terious gases and vapours 
could be strained from the j This being an im 
possibility, the best procece to eject them before their 
presence has much conta: the system. Holloway’s 
Pi »y cleansing the blovx« t this desirable end with 
certainty, safety, and desy They cannot be equalled 
for their ready efficiency in correcting vitiated secretions 
regulating a disordered liver or oppressed lungs. When the 
head is hot, throbbing or painful, these purifying Pills hap 
pily exert a cooling and controlling power, alike gratefal t 


phere 





the patient and saving te the systen 











December 22, 1860.] 


y , +p \T 
A TLANTIC AND ¢ GREAT W ESTE] RN | 
4 RAILWAY. 
(NEW YORK DIVISION 

Coupons, due the Ist of January next, will be paid in 
tendon, at the Bank of London ; or in New York, at the 
Banking-house of Messrs. Duncan, Saceuan, and Co. 

10, New Cannon Street, December 19, 18,0. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Tacorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Bort Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts ne 
gotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 














= Established 1837. 
~OyT Ya 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
1 Vict. cap. 9), and BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSO 
CIATION (empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Pa- 
tent), 1, Princes Strect, Bank, London 
Major-General Atexanpenr, Blackheath Park, Chairman 
livery description of life assurance business transacted, 
with or without participation in profits. 
Extracts from Tables 





Wi ‘jthout Profits. With Profits. 


~Haif | Whole | | 
Frem. | Prem. Ann la Half- | Quar- 
Age.| First 7 |remnadre Age. Pr ual! ve arly | terly 
Years. | of Life. rem. | Prem, | Prem. 
£5.4.|\ £8. 4.) ¥rs.| Mths € 
30 (1 19/2 36% so 0 2 
0 19 2/,2184 3 2 
0©1226/4 50 6 2 
wo '3 6 R8!' 6134 9 2 





ANDREW F 


FIRE 





AND 


comMr ANY. 


ARDIAN L IFE E 


(i? 
rt ASSURANCE 
No. 11, Lombard Street, London, 1. 
ESTABLISHED LsZl. 





Directors. 
Henry Vigne, Esq., Chairman. 
Sir Minto T. Farquhar, Bt., M.P., Deputy Che ian 






Nenry Hulse Berens, Esq. Stewart Sarjortt nke, Esq 
Chas. Wm. Curtis, Esq. Jonn Martin 

Charles F. Devas, Esq Rowland Mite ~ H, Esq 
Vrancis Hart Dyke, Fsq. James Morris, Esq 

sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bt. | Henry Norman, P<q 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. He ary Nn. Reynolds, Esq. 


Thomas, Nt 





Esq. froy J 


John Harvey, 











John G. Hubbard, Esq.,M.P.| John Thornton, Esq 
john Laboucbere, Esq. | James Tulloch, Bsc 
Auditors 
wis Loyd, Esq. | Henry Sykes Tho ruton, Esq. 
tee Henry Smith, Esq. | Cornelius Paine, sq. 
Secretary—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Actuary—Samuel Brown, Eso 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the Provisions of ana Act 
of Parliament, this Company now offers to new Lnsarers 
HNIGHTY PER CENT OF THE PROPFITe Quinguen 
tial Divisions, ora Low Rate of Premium without participa- 
tion of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has ox ceded in 
Cash value 660,000, which represents equiv lever 
siomary Honuses of 1, e 58,0007, 

After the Division of Protits at Christmas I+ the Life 
Assurances in force, with existing » muses thereon, anount 
ed to upwards of 4,730,000/.; the Income from the Life 
ranch 207,007. per annum; and the Life Assuronce Pand 
« xeeeded 1,618,0002. 

LOCAL MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER COGS —No « 
tra Premium is required for Service therein. 

INVALID LIVES assured at corresponding «xtra Pre 
miums. 

LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their 


values, if such value be not less than 50. 

ASSIGNMENTS OF POLICIES.—Written Not 
ecived and registered. 

MEDICAT FEES paid by the Co 
tor Policy Stamps 

Notice is hereby given, that FILE 
Christmas must be renewed within 


ices of, re- 


upeny, and no charge 
Policies wt 
fiiteen days at 
corner of 


ich expire at 
this 





‘fice, or with Mr. Sans, No. 1, St. James's Strect, 
all Mall; or with the Company's Agents throughout the 
hingdom, otherwise they become void 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this 


‘ ympany 


LL IAN VC EB BRITISH 

‘ LIFE nd FIRE ASSURANCH 

Bartholomew Lane, London, 
Esrantisnny ise 

Edinburgh, Ipswich, aad Biry 

MILLIONS Sterling 

Montetiore, Bart 


and FOREIGN 
COMPANY 
h.¢ 





Brauch Offices: 
Capital, FIVE 
Pri sident—Sir Moses 





Directors 
james Alexander, Esq Sampson Lu 
«harles G. Barnett, Esq | Elliot Macnag 
‘ ! | Thomas Master 
| Jos. M. Mont 





4 
hechild, Bart 
ld, Esq 


Sir A. N. de Rot 


ienjamin Cohen, E 
Lionel N. de Rothechi 
iv 


ues Pletcher, Esq. 
William Gladstone, Esq 
imuel Guraey, Esq., M.P Bs« 
q. 


Smith, Esq 


Oswald Smith, 
} Thomas Charles 
4. { 

Auditors 
George J. Goschen, Esq., Gcorz¢ 
Oswald A. Smith, F 
Bankers 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett 
Physician 
(i corge Owen Rees, M e F.R.S., 26, Alt 
Standing Cor 
Arthur Cohen, 
Solicito 
Messis. Pearce, Phillips, Winck we orth, and Pearce 
Surveyors. 
Wyatt Papworth, Esq. Thomas G 
LIFE ASSURANCES are eranted 
variety of forms, with or without por tie 







James Helme, 
John Irving, E 


Peabody, Esq., 


and ¢ 


marie Street 
, 


Esq 


Allason, Esq 
under an exte 
pation, ‘and at mode 














rate premiums; the rates for the younger a being lower 
than those of many of the older, and most re ape ctable 
Offices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom, 

n VOLUNTEER RIFLE and ARTILLERY ¢ “ag and 
in the MILITIA, is covered by the Company P 

FIRE ASSURANCES, both at home and at an are ac 


pted at very moderate premiums 
The Assured parti ne in the Fire Profit 
Policies in force for fi omplete years. 
PRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary 
The KECEIPTS fer the RENEWAL rf i EMIUMS due at 
ILKISTMAS are ready for de and through 
at the Country. 


in respect o 











ivery in Towr 





| her Mi alesty, 


THE 


SPECTATOR. 
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HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 39, King Street, Cheapside, F.C. Established 
1834.—A purely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the Ist 


of January, 1860, the capital was 352,798/. invested im Go- 


vernment and real securities, created by the accumulation 


of the premiums, and all belonging to the members. The 
assurances in force were 1,461, 5»7/. and the income upwards 
of 61,0002. per annum. 


Forms of proposal, with the accounts for the past year, 
may be had on application at the Socicty’s offices, or to any 


of their agents. 


tillery Corps. 


‘Tue LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE | 


try, London; Sheffield, Manchester, and Gls 


No extra charge to assurers joining Volunteer Rifle or Ar- 


c H ARLES INGALL, Actuary. 





and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
“omeee=te 1, Dale Street, Liverpool and 21, Poul- 
Sydney, 






OW ; 
Melbourne, and New York. 
FIRE Policies cover losses by Lightning or Gas. 
LIFE Premiums received by any Board Guaranteed 
Ronuses, 


Limits of Residences extended, and third parties specially 


secured. 





source against the < 





| 


r eee during Days of Grace unquestioned. 
VINTON BOUL retary to the Company 
Sonn ATKINS, ike sident Secretary, London 
Fire Policies due at CHRISTMAS, should be renewed 
by the 9th of January, 1861 
TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
38, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
7 Vic. cap. 43 
Estastisnep a.p. 1844, 









Assurances may be effected from 50/. to 10,000/. on a Single 





Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended 
No charge for Stamp Daty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 

Assurances may be effect'd on the Now Paericiratine 
Painxciris, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
variety of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers 

ANNUITIES 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
asualtics of age and the uncertainties of 





health and fortune. 
Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Malf Premium Whole Premium 
after Seven Years 





Age First Seven Years 

BS ccccccce £1 010 £2 1 
30 12 6 250 
35 15 3 210 4 
40 ccccrcce 19s 218 1e 


PETER MO}! tR1SON MG snavging Director 


“on application. 

M EDICAL 
OMPANY, 

Loudon, SW 


Prospectuses sent fre 


TTo , 
A LBERT AND 
4 ASSURANCE ¢ 
7, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
Established [sas 
Business of the Medical, Involid, and General Lift 
Assurance Society having becn amalgamated with the Al 
bert Life Assurance Company, the united businesses will 
henceforth be carried on ueder the above tithe 
Accumulated Fund exceeds 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Annual Tneome from iL ife Pre 
The new business is now progre ssing at the rate of more 
than 25,0007, per annum 
From Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua 
tion of liabilities (end of 1858), and the statements of a 
counts, it appeared at that time that the surplus in favour 
lia 


LIFE 





niums upwards of 


of the Albert business alone, after providing for every 
bility, was 192,925/. 2s. lle The amount paid to the public 
in Claims and Bonuses reaches more than 500,000/ 

HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuory 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 
({IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A CoM. 

PETITIVE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES will 
be held by the Civil Service Commissioners in Jvry, 1861 
The competition will be open to all natural-born subjects of 
who, onthe Ist of May near, shall be over 18 
years of ander 22, and of good health and character 
Copies of the regulations may b obtained on application to 
the Sceretary, Civil Service Westminster, 
8 Ww. 






Commission, 


DAY soc IE TY (established 1844), FOR 

\ THE PUBLICATION UF WORKS ON NA- 
TURAL HISTORY 

Subscription, Oxk Gerxra per annum 

The VOLUME for 1859—Mr. Blackwall ON BRI- 
TISH SPIDERS—will shortly be issued to the Sub- 
seribers. The Subscription List for that Volume will, 
however, close on the 3lst December, 1860, 

The Back Publications of the Society can now only 
be obtained at the increased rates at which they are 
being offered for sale by Mr. Ronent Hanpwicke, 192, 





Piceadilly, who has been appointed Agent to the Ray 
Society. 
Those wishing to join the Society are requested to 


communicate with the Secretary, 
E. LANKESTER, M.D. 
8, Savile Row, London, W 





New Edition (the 5th), revised and enlarged, 


MANUAL of ILLUMINATION, By 


f J. W. Brapiery, B.A. With Appendix by 
Goopwts, B.A. and 12 Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price ls, 


Rathbone Place, Lon- 


Newrow, 38, 
Colourmen, on. 


Wiyeor a 
il Bookse sllers and Artists’ 


don, W.; ar 
EW 





FARMERS’ PAPE 7 R.— 
.\ The BEST and CHEAPEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPAPER yet Published. Twopence unstamped ; 
Threepence Post- _ , or 10s, a year. First-class 
Weekly Newspap 
ASK FOR AGRICULTURAL 
GLEANER, 
Office: 77, Newgate Street. 
THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY, 
Now ready, square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ; 
oo STON’ 5 ANNUAL for boys for 
1861; 450 Pages of tntertaining Reading, ex- 
pressly adapted for Boys. Copiously Ilustrated. 
London: Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent 
Street. 


THORL EY’S 
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In a few days. 


ACKSON’S HISTORY OF WOOD 
ENGRAVING. New Edition, with an Addi- 
tional Chapter on the Artists of the Present Day. Il- 
lustrated with several hundred Wood Engravings, 


more than 100 ef which are now first added. Im- 
perial 8vo. cloth, 2/. 5s. 
or, half-bound morocco extra, gilt edges, 





27. 12s. 6¢. 
Henny G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 


Bony’ 8 , Senemwneeen Lasnant POR JANUARY, 

AY PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF MO- 
i DERN GEOGRAPHY on a Popular Plan, com- 
piled from the best authorities, English and Foreign, 
and completed to the Present Time; with numerous 
Tables and a General Index, by Henry G. Bounx, Il- 
lustrated by 150 Engravings on Wood, and 51 accurate 
Maps, Engraved on Steel. Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
———or, with the Maps coloured, Ts. 6d. 

Henny G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 


Bou’ 8 Putronour AL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
vor JANUARY, 


OWNDES’S  BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 

4 MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
comprising an account of rare, curious, and useful 
Books published in England since the invention of 
printing; with Bibliographical and Critical Notices 
and prices. New Edition, revised and greatly en- 


Liprary 


larged. To be completed in 8 parts, forming 4 vols. 
| Part VI. Meee Letters, M, N, O. Post 8vo, 
| bds. 35.6 


Henry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 





DEDIC ATED. BY EXPRES: ERMISSION 
TO THE QU EEN. 
| vol. post 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 
T= BRITISH CONSTITUTION ; its 
History, Structure, and ae, By Henry, 
Lord Brovenam, D.C.L, Ox. LL.D, F.R.S. Member 
of the National Institute of France, and the Royal 
Academy of Naples, Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, 
London and Glasgow : 
Just published, —_ 8vo. — - cloth binding; _ 
post, 


T= SQUIR E ~s a Hiographical Sketch. 


Ricwarv Grirrty an ! Co, 


** De mortuis nil nisi rerum. 
Roperr Foirnorr, 173. North Street, 
and sold by all Bookse ‘le rs. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
PPOsrrces READING BOOK; 
with Aids for Grammatical Analysis, LL ed 
and Criticism, By J.D. Moneu., A.M., LL,D., and 
W. Luss, Ph.D. 

OXFORD LOCAL ‘AMINATIONS for 1861, 
look 1. of ** Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which has been 
presevibed, is included in this volume, 

Kdirburgh: James Gorpon, 51, Hanover Street, 
London: Hamturon, Apams, and Co, 
rik NEW NOVEL, 
3 vols. post Fvo. 

ee WORLD'S FURNITURE, 
“It is always pleasant to hear of the descendant 

of a noted author of a past generation turning to the 
same pursuit in this our own day, Some half-century 
ago there were novels in vogue, which under the title of 
Madeline, The Abbey of St. Asaph, &c., created a sen- 
sation similar to that now produced by the works of 
Bulwer or Thackeray. A descendant of the author of 
these novels haa, we are told, written a work of fiction 
which will be shortly published, under the quaint and 
attractive tithe, The World's Furniture.” —Atheneum, 
Cuan.es J. Sxner, 10, King William Street, Charing 


Cross. 


Brighton: 









“MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Third Edition, just pes. price 2s. 6d.; by post 
s. Bd. 


HE EAR in HE AL TH and DISEASE, 
and on the Pre vention of Deafness. By Wm. 
Hanvey, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the f Soho Square, 
Also, just published, Third Edition, price Is,; 
by post, ls, 2e 
ON DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
FAR, resulting from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neural- 
Headache. 
London: 








gic 

Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 

Just published, price 1s, New Edition, sent oe t free to 
any address A c stamps, by Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
THE SCIENCE of LIFE; or ‘be to 

Live, and — to Live For; E ‘xplanato of the 

Mysteries of Man's Existence and the various Pheno- 

mena of Life. With Practical Instructions for secur- 

ing Health and Strength, followed by Remarks on the 

Treatment and Cure of the various Disorders inciden- 

tal to Sedentary Life. By a Physician of Twenty Years’ 

Practice. 
Principal Contents: The Physical Education of 

Early Life—The Art of Prolonging Life—The Prime 

of Life—The Decline of Life—The Stomach and its 

Diffic a. Affections, Ke. 





ew Edition o' 
YHE PHIL OSOPHY OF " MARRIAGE, 
By Josern Kany. 

Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in the 
Royal and Impe rial Universities of Vienna, 
Erlangen, &e. 

This popular work (which has been translated into 
four different languages) has now gone through forty- 
one Editions of 10,090 each, and is designed to impart 
accurate knowledge on subjects which involve the 
means of securing moral and physical happiness. 

Price ls. ; or free by post (in an envelope) for 18 
stamps. 

J. Attun, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; or 
from the Author's Address, 17, Harley Street, Caven- 





lish Square, 
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50, Street, London, December 22, 1860. 





WESTMINSTER REVIEW — 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended 
for the January Number, are requested to be sent to 


the Publisher immediately. 
London : 
CHAPMAN, 8, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 


TESTMINSTER 

NEW SERIES. 

No. XXXVII. Jayvary, 1861. 
1, Ancient Danish Ballads. 


2. Alcohol: what becomes of it in the Living Body. 


3. Canada, 


4. Bible Infallibility—“ Evangelical ” Defenders 


of the Faith. 
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TURALIST: or Notes on the Field Sports of 


Australia, by an Old Bushman. 


Uniform with the above in size and price, 
ANSTED'S (Professor) GEOLOGICAL GOSSIP; 
or, Stray Chapters on Earth and Ocean, The Second 
Edition, 
London: Rovrteper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 


CHINA AND LOWER BENGAL, 
By G. Wixcrove Cooxr. 
1 1 Vol. post 8vo. price 6s. clot 
HINA AND LOWER BENGAL, 
The Fifth Edition, Reprinted (by permission) 
from the Jimes, with great additions by the Author, 
including, for the first time, the Lower Bengal Let- 
ters. Illustrated with Wood-cuts, Plans, and Maps, 

“If accurate information is desired about China 
and the Chinese, these letters give it, and we think no 
more important subject can occupy the attention of 
this present generation.” — Times. 

“We may safely assert these letters on China and 
the Chinese have never been surpassed.”—Saturday 
Review. 

London : 


Rovrieper, Warxe, and Rovrieper, 
r arringdon Street. 


** Good words are worth much, 





and cost little.” 
— Heeeerr. 
Will be ready on the Morning of the 24th instant, 
vi e rr » Illustrated, the January part of 
G ) WoOoOgseSOe a4 
Y mF by Norman Macreop, D.D. 
CONTENTS : 
The Original Ragged School: How it was Got up, and 
what it has Done. By Thomas Guthrie, D. 
A Peep at Russia Three Months Ago. By the Editor. 
A Night-Cry to God. By the late H. Mary T. 
The Doctor. By the Author of * Rab and his Friends.” 
The Gospel in Chota Nagpore. By William Fleming 
Stevenson, 
Memoirs of an Unknown Life. 
By an Unknown Author, 
The Toad. Illustrated by J. D. 
My First Geological Excursion. 
for Boys. 
The Light of the World. By Adolph Saphir. 
Give us Air, By the Author of ** John Halifax, Gen- 
Uleman.” 
Good New Year Wishes. 
The Influence of Names. By Archbishop Whately, 
The Dove's Return to the Ark. Illustrated by J. B. 
The Shepherd of Hermas, A Christian Allegory of 
the Second Century. By Principal Tulloch. 
The Joys of Earth, By the Author of * The Patience 
of Hope.” 
The Old Librarian of 1860. By the Editor. 
The Log of “ The Constant.” A True Narrative of 
chigw reck and Suffering in the South Seas. 

Our Sunday Evenings in January, By James Hamil- 
ton, D.D., Author of ** The Mount of Olives,” &c, 
Edinburgh : ALexanxpen Straman and Co, 
London: Groomprmcr and Sons, 


Chaps. I, II, and ITI. 


Watson. 
A Chapter of Geology 


By L. Cc. C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


OF LORD 
By W. HEP- 


PERSONAL HISTORY 


BACON ; from unpublished pages. 
WORTH DIXON, 8vo, 12s 


THE PRISONER IN BURMAH: 


THE Persoxat NARRATIVE OF Two Yrars’ SuFFERING 
ix A Burmese Prison. By HENRY GOUGER. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER- 


LANDS: from the Death of William the Silent to the 
Synod of Dort. Embracing a detailed Account of the 
Spanish Armada, By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY. 
Portraits. 2 vols, 8vo. 30s. 


IRON DEFENCES: An ANSWER TO 


tHE] QUARTERLY REVIEW ror Ocr. 1860. By 
Gen, Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart, 8vo. 2s. 


A RESIDENCE IN JUTLAND, THE 


DANISH ISLES AND COPENHAGEN. By HO- 
RACE MARRYAT. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
Post 8vo, 24s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of THE DRUSES 


otf LEBANON, With Notes on their Religion. By 
LORD CARNARVON, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d, 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By 
Sir FRANCIS B. HEAD. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DES- 


oe > OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
Vol, 7. Tue Pentnsusa, 8vo. 208. 


SUNDAY: rrs Ortcrs, History, anp 


Present Ostications. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1860. By Rev. J, A. HESSEY, D.C.L.  8vo. 
l4s. 


THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 


REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory 
Eseay on English Freedom nuder Plantaganet and 
Tudor Sovereigns, By JOIWN FORSTER. Post 8vo. 
12s, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By Rev. 


ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Master of Baliol Coll., Ox- 
ford. Post 8vo. 8». 6d, 


ESSAYS. By REV. J. J. 
B.D. 8vo. 12s. 


THE ORIGIN OF 


Based on Modern Researcle- 
frinity Coll., Cambridge, and ‘Nut hor of ¢ 
Svo. 5s, 


ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, 
with especial reference to Eton. By Sir JOHN COLE- 
RIDGE, D.C.L. 2d Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 


irs Antrqurries, Brocrarnuy, Grocrarny, aAnp Na- 
runaL Hisrony. Edited by Dr. WM, SMITH, 2nd 
Plans and Wood-cuts. Vol. 1. Medium 


BLUNT, 


LANGUAGE, 
by PF. Ww. FARRAR, 
‘ Eric.” Fep. 


Edition. 
Svo. 428, 

ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, BY 
MEANS OF NATURAI SELECTION; Or, Tur 
PRESERVATION OF Favovrne» Kaces IN THR STRUGGLE 


ror Lire. By CHARLES DAKWIN,. F.R.S. Fifth 
Thousand. Yost 8vo, 14s, 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. A 


Narrative of Excursions and Ascents ; and an account 
of the Origin and Phenomena of Glaciers. By JOHN 
TYNDALL, F.R.S. Llustrations. Post 8vo. 14s, 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE on the ROTA- 


TION of the EARTH, and Aristotle's Comment upon 
that Doctrine, By GEO, GROTE, 8vo. 1s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By the late C. R. LESLIE, R.A. With 
Extracts from his Correspondence, and an Essay on 
his character as an Artist. By TOM TAYLOR, Por- 
trait, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE FOX, ann 
ras Discovery or Tur Farr or Str Jown FRANKLIN 
IN THE Aretic Seas. By Sir LEOPOLD M‘CLIN- 
TOCK, R.N. 12th Thousand, Ulustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF ARY 
SCHEFFER. By Mrs. GROTE, Second Edition. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL DE 


FOE, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
CHURCHILL, SAMUEL FOOTE. _ Biographieal 
Rssays. By JOHN FORSTER. Srd Edition. Post 


Svo. 12s. 


JOHN MUBRAY, A bom: 


rle Street. 








THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 


Just published in 2 vols. 8vo. with 20 whole-page Chromo-xylographs, 76 Wood-cuts, 3 Maps to 


Sioth, 


graphical and geological, 4 Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of the Country explored, price 


NARRATIVE OF THE CANADIAN RED RIVER 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION OF 1857, 


AND OF THE 


ASSINNIBOINE AND SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION 
OF 1858. 
By HENRY YOULE HIND, M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of the 
Assinuiboine and Saskatchewan Expedition. 


London: 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 





Just published, 


In 4to. cloth, price 24s. Volume XXI. 


pp. 1016 (completing the Work) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


This day, in fancy cloth, price 21s. gilt. 


THE BOOK OF 


SOUTH WALES, 


THE WYE AND THE COAST. 
By Mr. and Mrs, 8. C. HALL, with numerous Illustrations, 
Also by the same Author, 


THE 


BOOK OF THE THAMES, 18s. 


cloth. 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES, 12s. cloth. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, 


and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now 


Price One Shilling, with Illustrations by 


ready, 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, M‘CONNELL, 


and JOHN:ON, 


THE 


OY 


TER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, BREED, COOK, 
AND EAT IT. 


London : 


TRUBNER and Co. 60, Paternoster Row. 





THE 


CORNHILLE 


MAGAZINE, 


Number XIII. for JANUARY, is published this day, 


Price ONE SHILLING, with Two Illustrations, 


Contents : 


The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 
the World: showing who Robbed him, who 
Helped him, and who Passed him by. 
an Illustration.) 

Chapter I.—Doetor Fell. 
© IL.—At School and at Home. 
* TIL—A Consultation. 

Chinese Officials. 

Light-Vessels. 

Falling in Love. 

SMITH, ELDER, 


(With | 


Framley Parsonage. With an Illustration. 

Chapter XXXVII, —_ Sig 
any. 

- XXXVIILI. = ‘the re Cause or Just 
| Impediment ? 
“ XXXIX.—How to Write a Love- 
; The Career of an Indian Officer. Letter. 
| Reform in the Navy. 

Wrongs of my Boyhood. 

Portrait of a Russian Gentleman. 

The Parochial Mind. 

All at Sea with the Fleet. 


and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The JaNcany Numer (to be published on the 2 


THE CONSTABLE 


2d of December) will contain 


OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


BY WILLIAM 


HARRISON 


AINSWORTH. 


Prologue,—THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
Cuaprers I. to VI. 
With an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT 
“Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince Edward.” 


. The Fate of Fauvriel. 
. Paris of Today. 

. Holger Danske and Sterk Diderik. 
. Mimetic Musie. By Monkshood. 

. Augustus Cwaar : 
. Goethe and Mendelssohn. 


By Dudley Costello. 


on Ff; ONE 


his Court and Companions. 


; or how Ran- 


7. Our Corps’ Friends and Foe y 
,and I Turned 


dolph Trapped a Sunbeam 
a Medium. Part I. 
| §&. Gustave Aimard. 
9, Stamboul for Italy. 
10. Trials of a Governess. 
| 11, Sparkling Moselle. A Legend 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Buttington © Street. 
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